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Migratory Movements 
in Underdeveloped Countries 
in Course of Industrialisation 


by 


Pierre WIGNY 
Member of the Belgian Parliament, formerly Minister 


Movements of population, and particularly the movements of 
workers towards urban and industrial centres, are among the many 
profound changes taking place in the underdeveloped countries as a 
result of economic development. The “ pull” exerted in these countries 
by urban and industrial centres was adopted as the theme for dis- 
cussion by the International Institute of Political and Social Sciences 
concerning Countries of Differing Civilizations (formerly the Interna- 
tional Colonial Institute) at its 27th Meeting at Florence in June 1952.* 

The Institute is an association of a scientific character, with 
headquarters at Brussels, whose membership is drawn from many 
countries all over the world. It was founded over 60 years ago for the 
purpose of promoting “ the development of the moral and political 
sciences in countries where peoples of different civilisations have been 
brought into contact”, and more particularly (1) to undertake the 
study of the problems arising from the contact between such peoples 
and their respective evolution; (2) to promote international relations 
between the persons or corporations engaged in the study of these 
problems and to facilitate the interchange of ideas; (3) to promote 
and organise exchanges between persons and corporations of different 
nationalities interested in these problems ; (4) to organise an Inter- 
national Office for information and documentation concerning these 
problems. 

In the following pages Mr. Pierre Wigny, the Secretary-General 
of the Institute, discusses the conclusions arrived at by the 27th Meeting 
of the Institute. 


1See INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DIFFERING CIVILIZATIONS : Record 
of the XXVIIth Meeting held in Florence on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
June 1952 (Brussels, 1952). 
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MIGRATORY movements are among the great phenomena of 
history. They are also dangerous, for both suffering and 
danger are involved when men leave their customary environment. 
The first movements that come to mind are those of the nomadic 
peoples, who were an age-long threat to those more settled States 
which evolved more complex civilisations but ran the consequent 
risk of becoming dulled by comfort. Today the nomads have 
practically disappeared, and the human reservoir in Central Asia 
which for centuries overflowed in invading waves over Europe, 
India and China has been stabilised and dyked in by the Russians ; 
thus a chapter of human history has ended. 

Other migratory movements are of a political nature. After 
folding up their tents and settling in the Land of Canaan, the Jews 
were carried off by the Assyrians to the banks of the Euphrates. 
This is one of the more famous records of large-scale expulsion. 
Unfortunately examples are not confined to history ; mass political 
expulsions are taking place under our very eyes even today in many 
places of the world in conditions often akin to genocide. Sometimes 
these mass human movements are not ordained or supervised by 
governments, but are the result of the desperate flight of individuals 
to escape political dangers. The Second World War threw up a 
pathetic host who have lost even their identity under the colourless 
label of D.P. and also some 10 million expellees and refugees of 
German origin. The Sino-Japanese War is said to have uprooted 
some 40 million people. The dispute between India and Pakistan 
threw another 15 million on the roads. Tens of thousands of Arabs 
left their homes in consequence of the hostilities with Israel. And 
these are only examples. 

This article is not, however, concerned with political migratory 
movements, but more peaceable movements induced by economic 
phenomena—the search for more hospitable climates—rather than 
flight or expulsion. This kind of migratory movement has taken on 
unprecedented proportions since the Industrial Revolution. The 
particular subject of our study is urban concentration resulting from 
industrialisation in underdeveloped countries, which was the theme 
adopted by the 27th Meeting of the International Institute of 
Differing Civilizations (Florence, June 1952). The meeting to be 
held at The Hague in September 1953 will discuss the complement- 
ary question of “ Programmes and plans for rural progress in 
tropical and subtropical countries”. The Institute intends at a 
later meeting, after these horizontal movements have been studied, 
to discuss the vertical social movements, that is to say, the rise and 
regrading of individuals in a given society. 
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. . The purpose. of this article is.not to summarise the,conclusions 
-arrived at in Florence-or simiply to present them in another form, 
but to draw certain generalisations from them. The conclusions 
‘of the Florence meeting may. be. grouped under four heads— 
economic, social, legal and political problems—each of which was 
the subject of separate reports and discussions. ) 


EconoMiIc PROBLEMS 


From the economic point of view a number of basic facts must 
first be considered. There is an essential link between urban con- 
centration and industrialisation. The population of a country 
‘mainly devoted to agriculture is spread over its whole cultivable 
surface area.. Such commercial and administrative centres as exist 
are small. Industry, on the other hand, collects together large 
masses of human beings ; even mining undertakings concentrate a 
large labour force at a given point, and when the manufacturing 
stage is reached undertakings show a marked tendency to con- 
glomerate in the places where they are likely to derive the greatest 
economic advantage from the factors of production, distribution 
and exchange, and benefit at the same. time from concéntration 
itself, which makes possible a better division of labour and greater 
choice in available combinations of factors of production. The 
population map of a highly developed and industrialised country 
like the United States is striking evidence of this: the population 
is very unevenly distributed over the. vast area of the North 
_American Continent—very dense in some areas and thinly spread 
over others. The causes of urban concentration are mainly econo- 
mic. Other factors can be adduced, such as the spirit of adventure, 
or the desire of rural dwellers to escape from irksome pressures, 
but they are only secondary. As a rule men find it hard to leave 
their birthplace, and when they make up their. minds to do so it is 
either because life on the land at home has become intolerably 
insecure or at least because they hope for a more comfortable 
existence in other surroundings. 

The second fact is that this blending of populations is extremely 
important. In underdeveloped countries which are now being 
affected by industrialisation it is still, however, more spectacular 
than real. The puli of manufacturing centres only affects a small 
proportion of the population ; the vast majority remain in the 
countryside, where they will continue with agricultural work for 
an as yet unknown period. The proportion that migrates is, however, 
sufficiently large to upset the political and social balance and raise 
serious problems. 
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Before we try to solve them we must decide whether industrialis- 
ation is to be condemned or not. This is a very pertinent question 
in the case of underdeveloped countries, for they can at any rate 
theoretically make a choice while they are still at the outset of 
their industrial development. Gandhi wanted his countrywomen to 
leave the factories for handlooms in their villages ; without going 
quite so far as that, might it not be decided to slow down industrial 
expansion by offering the countryside special privileges ? 

The attitude of the members of the International Institute of 
Differing Civilizations on this point was perfectly clear : 


Movements of population into towns are caused not just by the spirit of 
adventure but by a desire to improve the individual standard of living. We 
have, therefore, no right and no authority to try to prevent such movements ; 
even moral and cultural objections would not be relevant. Some measure of 
control might, however, be justified for a time if there were dangers of 
inadequate housing and food supplies or of unemployment. 

This is the wisest approach. Industrialisation is a benefit 
because it enables the secondary and vaguer needs of humanity to 
be satisfied, whereas agriculture covers only the primary and 
inelastic ones ; in other words the raising of the standard of living is 
linked with industrial development. Urbanisation, which is the 
result of industrialisation, is also a benefit in many respects. Above 
a certain level intellectual, artistic and scientific creation needs 
continuous exchange and widening contacts ; a certain kind of 
intellectual electricity seems only to be given off by the rubbing 
together of large masses of humanity. 

For most of mankind spiritual and individual advancement and 
the build-up of civilisation are connected with a rising standard of 
living. We have no right to force people to go on living a kind of 
life which modern production techniques have made unnecessary’ 
In this context we should remember Socrates’ prayer to the gods on 
the banks of the Eurotas to bestow on him all the goods that 
wisdom could bear. What the philosopher asked for was of course 
relative, but there is little doubt that according to our European 
standards the great majority of human beings still live in intolerable 
poverty. 

The report points out, however, that such movements must be 
regulated. If they are too sudden they destroy the dykes of civilisa- 
tion like a tidal wave, and even from the economic point of view 
may well fail to achieve the anticipated relief or improvement. 
When the countryside is emptied of young men, and only women, 
the aged and children are left behind, the fields are tilled even less 
well than before and the food supply of the growing towns is 
imperilled. The country as a whole then becomes dependent on 
supplies from abroad, a dangerous situation of which warning signs 
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are appearing in the Central African areas in course of industrial- 
isation. 

Again, the rural masses who enter the towns in search of 
guaranteed employment and an easier life find that these things are 
not always so readily come by. Investment cannot keep pace 
with manpower arriving on too large a scale ; moreover, mechanisa- 
tion is arrested, because it costs less to use cheap labour than to 
buy machinery. The labour market is swamped, wages are kept from 
rising and the underworld of the towns is swollen by idle, homeless, 
demoralised and restless masses. 

On the basis of these three factors—the decisive influence of 
industrialisation, the long-term advantages of economic expansion 
and the immediate dangers of over-hasty development—respon- 
sible governments have tried to slow down or canalise this flow of 
humanity by various kinds of action. It would not be possible to 
describe in the short space of this article all the steps that have been 
taken ; we will merely observe that the policies adopted have 
consisted either of action in the countryside to hold back the 
population or action in the towns to administer the new arrivals 
more efficiently, or of both simultaneously. 

Action in the countryside consists from the economic point of 
view of seeking to raise production and income per head by scien- 
tific study of the soil, land clearance, irrigation and other land 
recovery schemes, the perfection of new growing methods, the 
creation of secondary agricultural industries and even of vast and 
ambitious plans for mechanising large plantations. I will not go 
here into the measures of a non-economic nature taken to make the 
rural environment more attractive. So long as incomes are rising 
people will stay at their work. It will however be noticed that, 
paradoxically, increasing output both by small farmers and large 
agricultural undertakings ends by freeing still more manpower, 
which becomes redundant and has to emigrate. 

In the manufacturing centres industrialisation programmes are 
very various, and include mining and the more difficult job of 
creating a balanced system of secondary industries. A related 
problem is the necessity of arranging for the vocational training 
of a completely unskilled labour force to serve machinery and thus 
earn its share of increased output. 

These efforts are often fragmentary and do not fit into an 
over-all plan. The ideal economic situation would be that in which 
the population was so distributed between the villages and the 
towns that everyone would produce his maximum output, whatever 
his job. Such a distribution would not be static but would evolve 
with the creation of new undertakings, technical changes and the 
development of occupational skills. 
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One of the conclusions in the economic report reads as follows : 
“ The question should be asked, has any government yet discovered 
‘a really satisfactory policy for controlling the movements of people 
‘and at the same time encouraging the development of agriculture 
in rural areas and of industry in.the towns ? ” There is as yet no 
answer to this question because our knowledge of conditions is 
still very slight. Stress should therefore be laid on the need for 
prior detailed study on an international basis of the demographic 
and geographic conditions of towns and the areas surrounding them. 


SOcIAL PROBLEMS 


Since nothing can stem the human tide flowing towards the 
towns, efforts must be made to guide and control it, to avoid its 
ravaging effects, and retain only its beneficial results. Such was 
the conclusion arrived at in the report on economic aspects pre- 
sented at the meeting at Florence, and it was taken up in the report 
on social aspects ; there is in fact a logical link between the two 
aspects. 

The author of the report on economic aspects in drawing up 
his conclusions begins with the statement that here again available 
knowledge and experience are inadequate ; he then urges that pilot 
projects should be carried out and proceeds to discuss some of the 
social problems that must be solved. 

We will not deal at length here with the rural side of the ques- 
tion. To counteract a drift from rural areas the areas must be 
made less backward and offer young people a more attractive 
life ; there is a need for sports grounds, cinemas, and cultural 
centres, and public water and electricity services. 

The main subject of this article is the social problem in towns, 
and there the crucial question is one of housing. In many parts 
of the world we have seen the growth of mushroom towns which, 
in the course of a generation, come to shelter hundreds of thous- 
ands of human beings, who begin by crowding into hovels 
without water, electricity or drainage. Housing must be built, but 
the problem is vast and calls for large investments. European 
towns are the result of the accumulated endeavour of many gene- 
rations. We should beware of going too fast and lowering standards 
below a decent minimum. One of the most serious problems 
bequeathed by the nineteenth century to our generation in Europe 
is that of workers’ slums, where a people who have now become 
free and prosperous continue to live in frustration amid appalling 
surroundings. Now that Africa, Asia and South America are in 
their. building phase, it should be remembered that bricks and 
mortar last for a very long time. 
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It is not enough, moreover, for houses to be adequate in them- 
selves ; they must fit into a town plan, and here we can learn from 
European experience. There are splendid towns which have become 
almost impossible to live in because their narrow streets are jammed 
with motor traffic and they have become paralysed by other neces- 
sities of modern life. The Internatiorial Institute of Differing 
Civilizations is right in stressing the need for building on broadly- 
planned lines towns that are more beautiful, more serviceable 
and cost less to build. 

Towns are the framework within which human beings and their 
families live, and this raises a second social problem. The people 
who live in them have been uprooted from their tribes, clans or 
patriarchal family surroundings, and they live alone with a chosen 
companion. This very characteristic phenomenon of all migratory 
movements is well-known in the United States, which for long was 
a country “without grandparents”. Even when immigrants’ 
parents went with them, they failed to learn the new language, 
ceased to be guides and mentors and became instead an example 
for their children of the things that must no longer be done. The 
phrase “a people without grandparents” is metaphorical, but it 
truly conveys the extent of the break away from all the family 
habits which are the stuff of which the most intimate bonds in life 
are made. The task for sociologists is therefore above all to think 
out ways of promoting a new family framework in which human 
beings may develop. The International Institute of Differing 


Civilizations stresses the need for an energetic family policy. 


It is the infinitely various relationships formed between indivi- 
duals and family groups which turn a mere collection of human 
beings into a real community ; the formation of associations and 
clubs of all kinds, trade unions and economic and social co- 
operatives, recreational and educational societies and civic centres 
should be encouraged in every way. 

Experts stress that capital centres now in course of formation 
should be split up, or that government authority should be used to 
decentralise industry and public services by creating satellite 
towns, as in England. Where this is not possible a general layout 
should be devised which will encourage building programmes and 
promote communal institutions, so furthering the creation of centres 
and residential districts which are not so vast as to lose sight of the 
human element and which will make it easier for a still quite unso- 
phisticated population to undergo its apprenticeship in city life. 
The cultural factor is the key to the social problem; the rural 
populations swarming into the towns must be trained to meet 
the needs of their new surroundings. A separate report was 
devoted to this subject and I will simply quote its basic argument. 
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The modern state is necessarily founded on moral values. Some countries 
still underdeveloped from the economic point of view have a remarkable 
spiritual and moral culture. It is the duty of all authorities to make the best 
of such moral values. Unless they are to be dangerously incomplete the 
cultural deposits left by the European countries in overseas territories and 
particularly in those which have not developed native civilisations must not 
be solely of a scientific or technical nature ; it is clearly highly desirable 
that they should not exclude the moral values of the Christian message. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


Human beings secrete legal rules to regulate their social life 
and its formative institutions ; if they are suddenly stripped of 
this protective coating, what is left is something between an 
animal and a savage: higher than merely animal, because there 
remain the intelligence, will and capacity to create a new social 
order ; lower than a savage, because even the most primitive races 
have a philosophy of life, a way of living and a customary organisa- 
tion, whose rules may well seem simplistic to us at times but which 
experience shows to be adequate for the primitive techniques of a 
relatively undeveloped society. 

Human beings who leave one kind of social order without 
entering or creating another are like shellfish which at some stage 
in their growth slough off their shells and have to find or secrete a 
new protective covering ; they are then in great danger from their 
enemies, and the slightest mistake may prove fatal. 

One legal system cannot be substituted for another all at once ; 
it usually takes generations to devise, test and adapt legal rules 
and to recognise their authority without question. 

The major migratory movements which the beginnings of the 
Industrial Revolution caused in older established western States 
raised no special problem from this point of view. The settlers 
who left their fathers’ fields to live near the factory remained 
under the authority of the same laws. The new arrivals went on 
marrying, making contracts and drawing up wills in the same way 
as those who were left behind in the villages. There remained the 
difficult task of creating new social legislation for the new com- 
munities, but this really only involved adding to existing statute 
law. Even the migratory movements across frontiers were protected 
by the same sort of legal security. The white races have since the 
sixteenth century been populating the continents which they discov- 
ered. During the last century the United States experienced the 
most amazing peaceful invasion known to history. The founders of 
these new States, however, brought with them their own gods and 
their own laws. The new society in the United States was founded 
on a basis of the Common Law ; Louisiana, ceded by Napoleon to 
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the youthful republic, has kept the Code Civil as its legal frame- 
work down to the present day. 

Industrialisation in underdeveloped countries has as its inevit- 
able consequence vast agglomerations of human beings ; and these 
internal or international migratory movements are exposed to a 
danger that we in Europe have never experienced : they are not 
protected by any legal continuity. For this there are various 
explanations. 

To begin with, the legal system was generally not codified in 
such countries, but varied with the needs of each community and 
was administered by local authorities. The individuals who gathered 
together in large towns each brought a different set of legal prin- 
ciples ; the result was that large communities were formed with no 
legal system based on unanimous consent. This is particularly 
striking in the built-up areas of Negro Africa formed by individuals 
from widely differing tribes. 

Moreover, such local legal systems were conceived to regulate 
simple lives governed by work in the fields and the succession of 
the seasons, and in which patriarchal authority in large families 
was very important. Work was done in common, land was held 
collectively and trading was concerned with only a few articles. 
Such legal systems were quite inadequate for the social needs of 
large towns. 

The importance of paid employment was stressed in the reports 
presented in Florence. Just as in European history, paid employ- 
ment began by being an emancipatory factor : direct contact with 
the employer had the effect of freeing the individual from all 
family, clan and village ties and left him accountable only to 
himself for his economic destiny. There was danger that emancipa- 
tion of this kind might lead to servitude, for the new relationship it 
established between economic forces was too uneven. However, at 
least in the beginning, it provided an escape from the old sociological 
pressures, as was the intention of the Le Chapelier Act of 1791 
in France, which sought to free the individual from the power 
of the guild masters and trade guilds by making both trade asso- 
ciations and concerted action by the workers illegal. 

The legal effects of the economic phenomenon of paid employ- 
ment were not confined to labour relationships ; they worked a 
change in family law as well. The man, himself an isolated indivi- 
dual in a large town, married a woman as an individual apart from 
her family, and she herself was helped to develop her personality 
by the fact that she had often entered into an employment contract 
of her own. Clan loyalty was forced to give way before the notion 
of family responsibility. 

It takes time to work out new legal rules ; the potential tragedy 
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of underdeveloped countries is that their economic development 
took place so rapidly that it outstripped the growth of the legal 
regulations which should control it. There was danger in allowing 
such a legal vacuum to continue, and the responsible authorities 
gave urgent attention to establishing the necessary rules. How 
was this to be done ? 

The western legal systems had a preponderant influence, for a 
number of reasons. Firstly the administrators and employers in 
such underdeveloped countries were either westerners or trained 
in western schools, and they naturally applied the law with which 
they were familiar. The fact that local law did not as a rule provide 
satisfactory solutions provided some justification for this. It 
might, of course, have been hoped that new formulae based on 
Native legal systems might slowly have been evolved ; the result 
would have been the enrichment of legal techniques and an ex- 
tremely interesting subject for legal study. In Europe itself identical 
social problems were solved by two quite different major systems, 
Roman law and the Common Law. In Africa or Asia, however, 
time was short and large built-up areas and modern economic 
activity called for immediate legal regulation ; as a result, law 
givers usually restricted themselves to applying European formulae. 
This was done all the more readily because the populations to be 
administered had, as was pointed out above, differing and irrecon- 
cilable customs ; they were, moreover, made up of humble people 
from distant villages knowing nothing of techniques of government. 
Finally it must be admitted that European law had slowly 
been brought to a high pitch of perfection by generations of jurists. 
It was objective, stable, based on respect for the human person 
and administered by impartial and independent judges. 

European law will probably not continue to be applied 
unchanged. Just as the Code Napoléon and the Common Law 
were susceptible of infinite variation according to the needs and 
temperament of the countries which adopted them, so these legal 
systems transported to foreign shores will be influenced by Native 
customs, and it is still too soon to foretell how far such develop- 
ment will go. 

For instance, now that Indonesia has acquired independence, 
Adat customary law, which was applied by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, has remained in force under the nationalist régime and will 
so remain until Article 102 of the republican Constitution calling 
for a codification of private law is eventually implemented. There 
is, however, another regulation still in force which allows the Indo- 
nesians to adopt, either entirely and irrevocably or partially, and 
either explicitly or tacitly, European private law which is better 
adapted to modern production techniques and especially to the 
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credit: system. ‘There has long been discussion in Indonesia as to 
whether the complex Adat legal system should be codified or 
whether western law should be brought into general use, and the 
controversy still continues. 

There will also be development in another field. At present law 
in the large built-up areas differs from that in the countryside, for the. 
reasons explained above. This is in any case but the repetition of 
an historical phenomenon ; in European towns in the Middle Ages, 
the burghers secured charters enfranchising them from feudal 
law, which had ceased to be applicable to trading communities. 
In these new countries there will probably also come a day when 
an attempt will be made to produce an over-all standardised legal 
system. 

In its conclusions on the legal aspect of the problem, the Institute 
stressed two points. Firstly, the new law adapted to the needs of 
industrial centres should be guided as far as possible in directions 
compatible with the development of the human person. Law 
concerning the family, descendants and inheritance should follow 
the order of the natural family and be directed towards monogamy. 
Analagously, the conception of private property in the towns, 
especially land law, should be defined so as to promote the stability 
of the natural family. 


PoLITICAL PROBLEMS 


So far we have been concerned only with private law, but 
communities also need public law ; there must be political organisa- 
tion. 

When men leave their villages, they in fact move away 
from the authority of their customary leaders, and this makes 
them uneasy. Although expatriated, they continue for a long 
period to regard themselves as members of the tribe or commu- 
nity from which they came. This is, however, only a transitional 
state, and the new major communities now in course of formation 
and which will one day have a settled population must be organised. 
There are difficulties in adapting customary institutions, which 
were often not conceived with such large communities in mind, 
and it is in the field of public law that western influence is most 
marked. 

We have perfected hitherto unknown legal methods to protect 
democracy, which do not exist in other countries and did not exist 
in the past. We rightly believe that this form of political organisa- 
tion marks an advance and should be extended. This, however, 
must only be done stage by stage ; we must beware of appearances 
and not allow ourselves to be satisfied by empty forms without 
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human content. I cannot do better than quote from the Institute’s 
conclusions on the political aspect. 


Local communities must be the first to gain autonomous status. The 
problems they raise have implications and consequences which are the most 
easily understood. For this reason, they provide training and experience, 
a schooling which is almost essential for peoples not having attained self- 
government as yet.... The ideal to be aimed at is democratic local govern- 
ment, that is, a system in which leaders are responsible to the community. 
European solutions are not the only possible interpretation of this ideal. 
Inspiration can and must be found in local traditions. ... Democracy cannot 
take the form of a mere facade of institutions masking ignorant mass indif- 
ference and the domination of uncontrolled leaders. If it is to function 
efficiently, it must first assemble certain essential conditions : intellectual 
training for the masses to enable them to choose and pass judgment on their 
leaders ; sufficient economic independence to ensure independence of judg- 
ment ; sufficient understanding and force of character to prevent any confu- 
sion between freedom and anarchy, discussion and dispute, negotiated 
government and the dictatorship of a majority, constructive opposition and 
obstruction, the general good and the interests of an individual or group. 


It is chiefly in the large built-up areas of underdeveloped coun- 
tries that populations are thrown into the melting-pot ; in them 
are found opposing elements that may clash—not only social 
classes which may gradually mingle but also different skin colour- 
ings which remain indelible, differing degrees of wealth and power 
and divergent cultures and ways of life. How can these hetero- 
geneous elements be blended into a harmonious social whole ? 
The International Institute of Differing Civilizations believes that— 
... when communities include populations of differing civilisations, political 
responsibility must be adjusted to the abilities of the individuals concerned, 
while avoiding any creation of privilege. If only a part of the population 
should be politically mature, structural measures must be taken in order to 
ensure an equitable distribution of advantages and burdens. 


The ideal which should be brought into being as soon as possible 
is a democracy in which one man is as good as another. Legal 
equality must, however, be based on real equality, and so our first 
duty is to assist backward populations to develop, and to protect 
them until they attain political maturity. 


Such are some of the thoughts inspired by a reading of the six 
general reports, some 30 special reports and the records of discus- 
sions which make up the substance of the Florence meeting of the 
International Institute of Differing Civilizations. Again, this 
article does not claim to be a summary but rather an introduction. 

Industrialisation and urban concentration raise difficult prob- 
lems which it is no use deploring or side-stepping ; they must be 
faced as a challenge and surmounted by the human race in its 
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onward march. The Industrial Revolution was a major event in 
the history of our species, which by harnessing natural forces 
changed its destiny. Up to now the problem has been one of 
shortages ; the problem of the future is the pleasanter one of 
abundance. Such development is already clearly to be seen in the 
countries which were first affected by the technological revolution. 
Their standard of living and therefore their intellectual and political 
development have been profoundly changed thereby. We must 
hope that territories as yet underdeveloped will have their fair 
share of such wealth and well-being, and we must try to ensure 
that they profit by our experience and avoid some of the mistakes 
that we made during the period of transition. 


(Translated from the French.) 








Current Problems and Practices 
in Workers’ Education 


by 


B. GHOSH 
International Labour Office 


In 1924 the International Labour Conference adopted the Utili- 
sation of Spare Time Recommendation, which recommends, among 
other “ institutions which may both assist full and harmonious develop- 
ment of the individual and of the family and contribute to the general 
progress of the community”, schemes which have for their object “ the 
extension of technical, domestic and general education (libraries, 
reading-rooms, lectures, technical and general courses, etc.)”. Such 
education, states the Recommendation, “meets one of the workers’ 
most keenly felt needs and affords the best means of progress to indus- 
trial communities”. As the author of the following article emphasises, 
the demand and the need for educational facilities for workers have 
recently increased, particularly with the assumption by trade unions 
of greater responsibilities. 

The article attempts a general picture of what 1s being done at 
present in the matter of workers’ education in various countries. The 
author classifies the education provided into three types (primary 
education ; education of the worker as a member of a professional 
group ; and education of the worker as a member of the community), 
indicates the scope and content of the programmes devised for each type 
and enumerates the various methods and techniques employed. The 
last section of the article gives an account of the agencies providing 
educational facilities for workers, including workers’ associations, 
universities, governments and the specialised agenctes. 


‘THE importance and significance of workers’ education, 

both to the worker himself and to the community as a whole, 
have greatly increased during the past few decades. Apart from the 
increased attention paid to the question of workers’ welfare it is now 
being widely recognised that the improvement of their material 
conditions is inextricably bound up with their cultural and educa- 
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tional advancement. The trends towards shorter working hours and 
longer paid holidays have added to the importance of workers’ 
education as a method of the utilisation of spare time. Develop- 
ment of educational programmes has been found useful in faci- 
litating vocational training. Above all, as a result of the growth of 
the labour movement and far-reaching technological changes, the 
assumption by workers of wide responsibilities both on the domestic 
and on the international scene has made the development of 
workers’ educational programmes of various types and content an 
imperative need of the world of today. Trade unions are no longer 
concerned only with better wages and conditions of employ- 
ment ; union members are increasingly participating, in various 
capacities, in the working of the undertakings and are even taking 
responsibilities in connection with the reorganisation and modern- 
isation of an entire industry. Trade unions deal directly or indirect- 
ly as a more or less organised social force with most of the current 
social, political and even moral and cultural issues ; they discuss 
and take decisions on such questions as the cost of living, price 
levels, industrial and human relations, production methods and 
productivity, education, nationalisation and even international 
relations. Trade unions are therefore becoming more and more 
conscious that if labour is to preserve and strengthen its social and 
economic gains and extend them in new ways, a continuous 
programme of education of the general members as well as of 
leaders and union officials is essential. At the same time the 
importance of workers’ education for the effective discharge of the 
social duties and responsibilities assumed by workers, particularly 
in the promotion of improved labour-management relations and 
industrial peace, is being generally recognised by the community as 
a whole. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Workers’ education movements have developed differently in 
different countries and even in different parts of the same country, 
according to the character and strength of workers’ organisations, 
the general level of literacy among workers, the degree of access of 
workers to higher educational opportunities, etc. For the purposes 
of this article, workers’ education is taken to mean all kinds of edu- 
cational activity which seek to provide workers with the equipment 
that will help them to develop fully their individualities and 
enable them to fulfil more adequately their trade union and related 
functions and to participate more effectively in the economic and 
social life of modern society, both in its national and international 
aspects. 
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TYPES OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Generally speaking, there are three broad areas of workers’ 
education : (a) primary education ; (6) education of the worker 
as a member of the professional group ; and (c) education of the 
worker as a member of the community. 


Primary Education 


The main objective of primary education is to enable workers 
to develop their individualities, to make available to them the 
means of culture and to enable them to understand everyday 
problems so that they may live a fuller and more harmonious life. 

This type of education may need to be adapted to meet parti- 
cular needs and varying conditions. For instance, the educational 
programmes may take into account, especially in the relatively 
developed countries, the needs of those workers “ whose schooling 
was broken off at an early age, or who wish to continue their 
primary education or who have forgotten to some extent what 
they learned several years ago and therefore need special instruc- 
tion to build on a somewhat sketchy foundation ”.1 The education, 
although of a general character, can be so organised as to help the 
worker better to understand his job and the problems related to 
it as well as to improve his position and status. The workers in 
less developed countries are also in need of this type of “ addi- 
tional ” basic education. In those countries where free and com- 
pulsory primary education has not yet been fully developed, how- 
ever, the programmes of primary education may take the form of 
anti-illiteracy measures. 


Education of the Worker as a Member of the Professional Group 


With the increasing range of interests and responsibilities of 
workers as members of professional groups, the borderline between 
this type of education and education in civic rights and duties has 
become highly flexible. However, strictly speaking, this type of 
education is mainly concerned with the specific educational needs 
of workers as members of the various workers’ movements, notably 
the trade union and the co-operative movement. For example, 
as union members, workers “ may require training as officials or 
representatives of trade unions, be it in a paid or a. voluntary 
capacity ; they may also need special training for taking over 
administrative and executive functions in nationalised industries 


1 Force Ouvriéve (Paris), 21 Sep. 1950. 
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or on boards and bodies set up for the reorganisation and moder- 
nisation of industry ”.1 This type of education aims, therefore, at 
enabling the workers to serve their movements better, in various 
capacities, in relation to the community and would appear to 
include the following: first, education designed to improve the 
understanding of the character, purpose and methods of workers’ 
movements in relation to society ; secondly, education or training 
designed to improve the understanding and efficiency of selected 
members as Officials and leaders ; thirdly, education or training 
undertaken by or in connection with trade unions and working-class 
political parties for the purpose of improving the propagandist 
zeal and efficiency of their members ; and fourthly, the training of 
teachers and educational directors for planning and organising the 
various programmes in connection with these activities. 


Education of the Worker as a Member of the Community 


This type of education gives special emphasis to the intellectual 
needs of the worker as a citizen and to the problems of his inte- 
gration with the community, both national and international. 
The main object of such education is, therefore, to broaden 
the social consciousness and intelligence of workers and to help 
them to discharge more efficiently the responsibilities of citizenship 
in the wider community, outside the group to which they profes- 
sionally belong. 

The programmes designed for the socio-civic education of 
workers may be classified as follows, though in many cases a clear 
demarcation seems impossible : first, education designed directly 
to advance their knowledge in the field of social studies and to 
increase their social consciousness through various methods, 
including participation in community projects; secondly, the 
kinds of cultural studies and activities, e.g., dramatic and musical 
programmes, that are closely related to the promotion of an under- 
standing of the problems of the contemporary world, as distinct 
from the kinds of cultural education more exclusively concerned 
with the promotion of individual artistic activity or appreciation ; 
thirdly, education designed to promote international understanding. 
The programmes relating to international understanding generally 
aim at increasing the world consciousness of the worker ; the more 
specific object is to help the workers of each country to realise their 
basic community with workers elsewhere and to use the loyalties 


1 Resolution adopted by the European Conference on Education (orga- 
nised by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions), Brussels, 
Oct. 1950, and by the Second World Congress of the Confederation, held in 
Milan from 4 to 12 July 1951. 
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and the sense of group fellowship that exists among them as a basis 
for the extension of these sentiments over a wider range and for 
the transference of the will to co-operate in constructive tasks 
from the local and national to the international sphere.? 


SCOPE AND CONTENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES 


The scope, content and standards of workers’ educational 
programmes vary widely according to the aims of the different types 
of workers’ education and the agencies providing the education. 

The programme may be directed, especially in underdeveloped 
countries, towards general literacy and a certain minimum level 
of education. In such cases it is essential not only that a knowledge 
of reading, writing and arithmetic is imparted, but also that some 
intellectual means of culture and recreation are provided so that the 
worker can use his leisure hours in constructive activity and can 
develop his personality. The standard must no doubt depend on the 
educational needs of the workers. “ The miner, the metal worker 
and the mason must be able to learn to speak and to write correctly 
without making mistakes in spelling, grammar or syntax, and 
without bombast, using words whose meaning they understand 
and which are not liable to give rise to confusion. At a slightly 
higher level they and their colleagues will learn to write an article 
or prepare a speech and to analyse an address to see whether it 
really means anything and, if so, what.” * At a still higher level 
a knowledge of mathematics, accountancy, law, languages or 
social studies might be added, which in some cases could reach 
high standards. In the sphere of trade union education the range 
of questions studied and the levels reached in the courses vary 
widely for two important reasons: first, the educational needs 
at different levels of union membership—top leadership, branch 
leadership and rank and file membership, for example—are quite 
different ; secondly, the importance of the functions of the trade 
union movement, the complexity of its organisational structure 
and the range of its responsibilities in relation to the union member 
and his family, as well as to the community are not the same 
everywhere. 

While, therefore, the courses in trade union education vary 
according to the fundamental requirements of the working class 
in different countries or different sections of the working class 


1 Cf. the digest of study group reports issued by the International 
Centre of Workers’ Education as a working paper of the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Seminar on Workers’ Education (Document UNESCO/Centre WE/28, Paris, 
27 Aug. 1952), p. 4. 

2 Force Ouvriéve, 21 Sep. 1950. 
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in the same country, it is interesting to note that the resolution 
on education adopted by the European Conference already referred 
to listed the following as subjects for trade union education : 
trade unionism (history, development, role in contemporary 
society), economics (wages and prices, productivity, full employ- 
ment, management problems, international economic relations) ; 
social developments and labour legislation, the I.L.O.; roots of 
economic and social conflicts ; position of the worker in the state, 
society and industry (with particular reference to changing con- 
ditions) ; industrial relations; trade union work (with special 
reference to wages, collective bargaining and arbitration) ; con- 
temporary history, economic history and theory and evolution 
of the economic system. 

Although it is not possible to indicate the various courses 
suitable for the different levels of union membership, it is interest- 
ing to show the difference in the scope and content of these 
courses with the help of a few examples. An analysis of the courses 
offered in 1947 to the rank and file membership in the United 
States revealed that the following subjects were of most frequent 
recurrence }; economics and collective bargaining, labour legisla- 
tion, American labour history, labour and political action, current 
(usually legislative) issues and principles of unionism. During 
the same year the courses for active leaders included such subjects 
as grievance procedure and contract interpretation, collective 
bargaining, time and motion study, public relations and labour 
journalism, how the community works, parliamentary procedure 
and union counselling. The Trade Union College set up by the 
I.C.F.T.U. in Calcutta, mainly for the training of active members 
of Asian countries, provides courses in general economics, econo- 
mics of the enterprise, economic and social problems of Asian 
countries, political topics, trade unionism (history of the move- 
ments ; organising and running a trade union) ; collective bargain- 
ing and shop activities, educational, welfare and community 
activities and labour law. In addition, it organises work groups in 
the following subjects : public meetings, publications and publicity, 
union accounting, education and recreation, co-operatives and 
co-operative banks. 

Besides those mentioned above, there may be a wide variety 
of highly specialised courses to meet specific purposes, the scope 
and content of which will vary widely—shop steward training 
programmes, training of discussion leaders, industrial relations 
programmes and trade union training of workers in particular 


1 Agnes M. Douty: American Workers’ Education in Action (Economic 
Co-operation Administration, Paris, May 1950), pp. 4-5. 
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industrial groups. In the United States the shop steward training 
programme jointly set up by the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, for example, starts with the every- 
day problems of the steward in orienting new employees and 
handling grievances and includes later questions of production, 
costs, prices, wages and even foreign trade, capital structure and 
investment in the industry. The personnel management and 
industrial relations programme set up in the British West Indies, 
which is attended by members of the trade unions, Government 
officials and employers, includes lectures on such topics as recruit- 
ment and selection, job analysis, pay plans, labour turnover, 
absenteeism, merit evaluation, staff development and training, 
supervision, employer-employee relations, labour-management 
negotiation, national labour legislation, safety administration and 
industrial fatigue. 

The range of subjects studied and the standards aimed at in 
socio-civic education differ widely between countries for various 
reasons, including: the following ? : 


(a) the extent to which the worker is alive to the realities of 
his society, and of his working and family environments ; 


(b) the complexity of social structures at local, regional and 
national levels, and also of the laws related to them ; 


(c) the number and importance of the political forces which 
are contending within the society and the necessity to understand 
both their doctrines and their policies ; 


(d) the need and degree of urgency to bring about a trans- 
formation of society at one level or another in relation to the 
prevalent conception of human life and the current social and 
political doctrines. 


Generally speaking, courses in socio-civic education aim at 
providing the worker with a broad picture of social and industrial 


history, a grasp of contemporary developments in those fields, a 


familiarity with economic theory and an understanding of the 
principles underlying the main political doctrines. An analysis of 
the relatively important programmes in this field reveals that the 
following are among the subjects studied: social and political theory, 
political institutions ; social, economic and political history ; socio- 
logy and anthropology; ethics, social psychology, law, social 
geography, local history and ecology ; and social aspects of artistic 
and literary studies. 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL CENTRE OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION: Document 
UNESCO/Centre WE/23 (Paris, 9 Aug. 1952). 
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The growing interest of the union in serving the member in his 
out-plant social and civic problems has led unions to include in 
their educational programmes co-operation with other agencies in 
campaigns against common diseases and industrial accidents, 
courses in mental health and psychology, and health education 
in conjunction with health centres and clinics. Some programmes 
centre around such problems as housing, juvenile delinquency, 
and rent and price controls ; others, which fall on the borderline 
between socio-civic and trade union education specialise in the 
study of such subjects as legislation on wages, hours and social 
security. 

Since international understanding is primarily a matter of 
attitude and behaviour, it is difficult to indicate precisely what 
constitutes the scope and content of this type of workers’ educa- 
tion. Civic education, social studies (mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, economics, history and geography), science and technology, 
literature and foreign languages, studies of international organisa- 
tions (the United Nations and specialised agencies), arts and 
music, all may form important elements in the programme. It is 
important, however, that the subjects are taught in the proper 
international perspective in order to strengthen the feeling of 
interdependence among workers in different countries and promote 
mutual understanding and respect. For example, civic education 
may lay special stress on the rights and duties of the worker and 
the channel through which he can act from the local to the inter- 
national level, as well as on the current problems of the social 
groupings to which he belongs, from the family to mankind in 
general. Similarly, studies in history and economics may empha- 
sise the need for international solidarity of the working-class move- 
ment and the economic interdependence of the world ; the stress 
in geography may be moved from the frontier-division aspect to 
the wider conception of space ; advantage might be taken of the 
international appeal of music and the visual arts and of the inter- 
national character and tradition of architecture. 

Apart from this basic training, various special courses of differ- 
ent scope and content may be arranged to sharpen the inter- 
national consciousness of the workers and train them in inter- 
national affairs. The educational programmes of a great many 
unions in the United States, for example, include one or more 
seminars or lectures dealing with such subjects as the crisis in the 
Far East, labour’s role in the world scene, European problems, 
races and regions of the world, and world citizenship. 


1“ Trade Union Education Survey ”, in Labor and Nation (New York,) 
Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 59. 
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Among the subjects selected for the International Summer 
School organised by the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions at Helsinki (Finland) in 1952 were : international problems 
of the trade union movement ; co-operation with the United Nations 
and other agencies ; and problems of racial and other discrimination. 

The scope, content and standards of workers’ education vary 
widely also according to the organisation and outlook of the various 
agencies providing the educational programmes. For example, 
educational institutions resting on an occupational or economic 
foundation, (trade unions, co-operatives, etc.) are in agreement 
concerning the practical importance of promoting the education 
of their adherents as members of the particular economic group, 
but are divided concerning the importance of practical political 
training, whereas some institutions of a political character are in 
agreement concerning the importance of training their adherents 
as members of political parties and as citizens but are divided 
concerning the importance of their education as members of the 
occupational group or the trade union, and as human beings ; 
lastly, there are institutions with a religious or general cultural 
background which place the emphasis on the development of the 
human being and of the citizen, but place unequal emphasis on 
the training of workers as members of the occupational group or 
the trade union. For example, in the United Kingdom the Workers’ 
Educational Association, while providing in co-operation with the 
universities an educational service for individuals and various 
groups including trade unions and members of political parties, 
has always sought to make its teaching as objective as possible, 
completely free from party-political bias. In France and Ireland 
the workers’ educational associations are auxiliaries to the trade 
union movements, and their concern is to provide an educational 
service for such workers as are organised in their unions. In 
Belgium and Norway the organisations include political parties 
as constituent unions, and the emphasis is on political teaching. 
On the other hand, in Denmark, Luxembourg and Sweden, 
although political parties are member organisations of the workers’ 
educational associations, the teaching is, generally speaking, liberal 
and broad-based in Denmark and Sweden, and in Luxembourg 
is mainly concerned with trade union educational needs. In the 
United States workers’ education tends to be regarded as something 
of a more utilitarian character, from the trade union point of 
view, than is usual in Europe. 


1 The organisations referred to here are affiliated to, or associated with, 
the International Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations. Cf. 
Workers’ Education (International Federation of Workers’ Educational 
Associations, London, 1950), p. 2. 
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Another factor which indirectly affects the scope, content and 
approach of educational activity is the conception of the role of 
trade unions in society. For example, those who consider unions 
as instruments of social change are not satisfied with objective 
education ; they consider that trade union educational programmes 
must be utilitarian and doctrinaire in order to be really useful to 
the trade union movement. Their argument is that, if the workers’ 
educational movement means a movement drawing its strength 
from those whose position in society compels a concern for change, 
it must be adequately reflected in the scope and content of the 
training of the worker and enable him to fulfil this obligation. 

Though there may be diversity in the scope and content of 
the programmes, it is widely recognised that any study programme, 
in order to be really useful, must have its roots in a problem which 
is related to and vital for the group concerned.! 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


A wide variety of methods, adapted to the needs, intellectual 
development and social background of the workers, are now being 
applied in workers’ educational programmes. These methods may 
be grouped into four main categories: (a) lectures; (b) discus- 
sions ; (c) verbal or written research ; and (d) active methods.® 
These methods are not mutually exclusive ; a combination of two 
or more will sometimes give the best results. 

Lectures seem, of necessity, the commonest form of activity 
and are useful and effective when they are clear and simple 
and centre round problems of which workers are already conscious 
or can easily be made conscious. Discussion enables the worker 
to have a clearer grasp of the subject, to express his own opinion 
on the different aspects of the problem and to contribute in arriving 
at certain conclusions which may serve as an indication of further 
subjects to be studied. Where the group is too unwieldy it may 
be necessary, after starting off with a general discussion, to break 
it up into smaller subgroups which can then examine the issues 
more closely and can subsequently present to the fuller group 
written or verbal reports. There are various ways in which the 
lecture may be combined with discussion in order to secure the 
more active participation of each student. For example, a general 
outline of the lecture and a plan for the discussion may be laid 


1 Cf. E. G. Cort : “ Workers’ Education ”, in Handbook of Adult Education 
in the United States (Institute of Adult Education at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, 1948). 

* Cf. INTERNATIONAL CENTRE OF WORKERS’ EpvucATION : Document 
UNESCO/Centre WE/23, op. cit. 
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down and distributed to the audience at the beginning of the 
course ; or the lecture may be followed by discussion through 
the provision of answers to questions ; or short talks lasting only 
10 to 15. minutes may be given, with questions and discussion in 
between, in such a way that the lecturers move from one idea 
to another only after having elucidated the first idea as clearly 
as possible by means of discussion ; or the forum method may 
be used, by which the lecturer is partly or completely replaced 
by a discussion between three or four members of the group and 
the teacher-lecturer limits himself to guiding the discussion by 
asking questions. 

The method of verbal or written research on the basis of the 
workers’ concrete experience may arouse a spirit of observation 
in the members of the group and cause the discussion to develop 
out of the personal experience of each participant in such a way 
as to co-ordinate and systematise these experiences. For example, 
the group study of a particular street may lead to a general sociolo- 
gical discussion. 

In workers’ education active methods are very important, 
since they not only help the worker to understand a problem in a 
clear and practical way but may also contribute to the develop- 
ment of his personality. These methods may take various forms— 
the “mock” negotiation of a collective agreement, the use of 
drawings and paintings prepared by a member of the group to 
illustrate a point or problem, role-playing and dramatisation in 
the study of literary or historical subjects, attendance at the 
sessions of the national parliament or legislative bodies, and 
participation in the work of community agencies. 

The four principal methods of workers’ education mentioned 
above may take a wide variety of forms. These include tutorial 
classes, study classes, discussion groups, correspondence courses, 
different types of lecture and discussion courses, membership 
meetings, shop meetings, conferences, different types of institute, 
summer schools and full-time courses in universities or workers’ 
colleges. Two other methods to which increasing importance is 
being attached, especially for the promotion of international 
understanding, are (1) educational exchanges of students, including 
study tours and employment interchange, and (2) short-term 
participation of workers in international labour gatherings, includ- 
ing education conferences and meetings organised by the various 
international organisations. 


Tutorial Classes. 


The tutorial system, by which a series of connected lessons is 
given, is one of the traditional methods used in workers’ education, 
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While this system, provided the size of the class is moderate, the 
number of students limited, and the intellectual needs of the group 
are homogeneous, has certain advantages owing to the guidance 
of the professional tutor and the scope for individual practical 
work by students, it is essential for the successful operation of this 
system that the students have some part in the selection of tutors 
and the planning of courses. A special feature of this system in 
a number of countries, for example, the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, is that they may extend over two or three years and in 
some cases entitle the successful students to diplomas. 


Non-tutorial Techniques: The “ Box Scheme”. 


A number of methods have been developed in recent years to 
obviate the need for the attendance of a professional tutor. One 
of these is the “ box scheme ”, so named because the study material 
(multiple copies of a typescript lecture, sets of plays, illustrative 
books, pictures, etc.) is sent out in boxes which go from group to 
group in a circuit. The group appoints its own leader, who is 
responsible for adequate discussion and appreciation of the material 
at regular meetings. Although in some respects cumbersome, 
expensive to capitalise and inflexible in its limitation to circuits of 
groups, the box scheme has made a notable contribution to adult and 
workers’ education in some countries, particularly New Zealand.' 


Study Circles. 


An established method in workers’ education is the study 
circle, an organised form of self-education on a given subject under 
the guidance of a group leader and in accordance with a definite 
plan. One variety of the study circle is the organisation of a 
reading-group made up of semi-literate and illiterate workers who 
through the group become acquainted with newspapers, reviews 
and sometimes also literary works and popular science brochures. 

The total number of study groups in Finland during the period 
1947-50 was 3,459 (with 18,000 students attending) ; there were 
905 (with 9,405 attending) during 1949 in Norway and 950 during 
1948 in Denmark ; in Sweden the number of study circles (or 
classes) increased from 9,810 (125,700 students) in 1947 to 13,000 
(150,000 students) in 1950.2 Sometimes the use of the box system 
and the study circle jointly is found to have more satisfactory 
results. For example, in the British West Indies (Jamaica), where 
lack of study material had been one of the serious handicaps in 





1 Cf. N. M. Ricumonp: “ Workers’ Education in New Zealand”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 4, Apr. 1938, p. 440. 

2 The figures refer only to the study groups organised by the national 
workers’ educational associations in the respective countries. 
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training branch and local leaders, a new experiment is being made 
with the help of study boxes, which does not completely eliminate 
the need for study group leaders. In spite of the wide use of this 
method, there is a feeling in some countries, for example the United 
States, that this method takes too much time and energy in pro- 
portion to the number of people reached.’ Similarly, in Yugo- 
slavia, where in 1948 there were some 17,000 discussion circles 
with 130,000 members and some 25,000 reading groups with 
230,000 members, the trade unions have recently decided to attach 
less importance to these activities on the grounds that they have 
partly fulfilled their task, awakening interest for individual work, 
and that they constitute a more “ primitive ” form of educational 
activity.* 


Correspondence Courses. 


One of the best ways to reach workers who cannot or will not 
attend classes is the provision of correspondence courses. Usually, 
under this scheme, a section of a course, containing home work 
assignments, is mailed at regular intervals to a subscriber and 
answers, when received, are returned with individual corrections. 
However, in some cases (for instance, the correspondence course 
of the United Automobile Workers in the United States), courses 
and answers are published serially in some newspapers, individual 
corrections also being made available. Correspondence courses 
constitute today an important part of the workers’ educational 
programmes in a large number of countries, including Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, the Netherlands, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. 


Membership Meetings. 


In order to reach workers who will not take time off to attend 
classes, unions in many countries set aside 20-30 minutes of the 
periodic membership meeting for an educational programme, which 
may consist, for example, of lectures by an invited speaker or the 
showing of a film of some social significance, followed by group 
discussion. 


Shop Meetings. 

A part of the shop meeting usually conducted by the shop 
steward immediately after the working day may be set aside 
regularly for the discussion of some subject other than grievances. 


1 ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION ADMINISTRATION : American Workers’ Educa- 
tion (Paris, May 1950), p. 7. 

2 INTERNATIONAL CENTRE OF WORKERS’ EDuCATION : Education of the 
Working Class in Yugoslavia, by A. DELEON (Document UNESCO/Centre 
WE/29, Paris, 3 Sep. 1952), p. 3. 
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Since the shop meeting requires the best recruiting effort on the part 
of the educator, unions in some countries, for example the United 
States, are increasingly following this method. 


Institutes. 


In recent years increasing attention is being paid to the “ insti- 
tute ” as a method of workers’ education, by which three or four 
times a year a concentrated study is made of a particular problem 
for one or two days. These gatherings are usually much better 
attended than the regular classes, and enthusiasm and attention 
are well sustained throughout the course. In the United States 
a large number of institutes are organised annually by various 
workers’ educational bodies and individual unions, and in most 
cases the result is reported to be highly satisfactory. During the 
period 1950-51 more than a hundred week-end or short-term 
institutes were organised by the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Employment Workers (C.I.0.) alone. Similar insti- 
tutes (journées d’étude) are an important feature in workers’ edu- 
cational programmes in Belgium and France. In Africa a number 
of such institutes were recently organised at various centres by 
the Catholic Workers’ Organisation. In Australia, the United 
Kingdom and Switzerland, week-end institutes are regularly organ- 
ised and sometimes take the form of week-end courses. However, 
it has been found in a number of countries that the short-term 
institute meets better the needs of the union officer and activist, 
who does not usually find it possible to attend regular weekly 
classes or courses. 


Residential Institutes, Summer Schools and Labour Colleges. 


The residential institute of one or two weeks’ duration, which 
is usually held in a place outside the city so that concentrated study 
may be combined with recreational activities, is considered to be 
of great importance in building loyalty, understanding, comrade- 
ship and knowledge in an atmosphere of physical relaxation and 
mutual stimulation. Such one-week or two-week institutes and 
summer schools have now become an important part of the pro- 
gramme of the larger unions and other associations carrying out 
planned educational activities in a large number of countries, 
including the United States, the United Kingdom and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. In Canada the first major experiment 
with this method was made by the Catholic Confederation of 
Labour in November 1952. 

In some cases it has been found useful to organise a residential 
summer school in connection with, and usually for the completion 
of, an annual course. For example, in Ireland the People’s College 
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at Dublin gives preference to members who have attended an 
annual course for admission to the one-week summer school. Resi- 
dential courses are sometimes held for a period longer than a week 
or two with a view to giving the student a better opportunity for 
concentrating exclusively on his educational development and 
studying a wide range of subjects. For example, the full-time 
Folk High School course in Denmark ran from three to six months ; 
in Britain the duration of residential courses organised by Ruskin 
College and the Workers’ College (founded by the Catholic Social 
Guild) vary from one to two years. In order to secure the advant- 
ages both of short-term and of long-term residential courses, longer 
courses are sometimes organised in connection with short-term 
courses. In the Netherlands the course provided at the A. C. de 
Bruijn Institute for training in the social sciences and economics 
includes theoretical studies followed by practical training for one 
year. In Austria the trade union federation selects participants 
for longer courses (four weeks, ten months and three years) from 
among students who have already participated in short-term 
residential courses, and in Belgium short-term residential schools are 
often used for the selection of students for the longer residential 
courses such as those at the Ecole de Formation Militante. 

Sometimes residential courses for intensive study are combined 
with the ordinary method of evening or afternoon classes. In 
Israel the Histadrut (General Federation of Labour) Workers’ 
College, which organises various residential courses of from two 
weeks to several months for intensive study, has recently set up a 
ten months’ course for the administrative training of workers in 
which some students participate only in the afternoons, while 
others are resident. 

In recent years regional and international summer schools are 
being increasingly organised for the promotion of education in 
general and international understanding in particular. Examples 
are the I.C.F.T.U. International Summer School held in 1952 at 
Helsinki, the international summer courses organised by the 
International Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations, 
the International Co-operative Schools organised regularly by the 
International Co-operative Alliance and the seminars organised 
by various international bodies at the U.N.E.S.C.O. Workers’ 
Education Centre in 1952. 


Community Projects. 


In recent years, especially since the Second World War, great 
stress has been laid on the participation of labour in community 


1 Louise HorrMan : “ College for Workers ”, in Work (issued by the 
Histadrut), Dec. 1951, p. 9. 
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affairs, which constitutes a two-way traffic in the field of workers’ 


“ 


education. Specialised training, usually known as “ union coun- 
selling ”, enables the workers to make a real contribution to the 
planning and execution of community projects, and at the same 
time the participation of workers in these projects itself constitutes 
an experience of great educational value. Special programmes 
combining both field work and study are sometimes set up by 
unions to educate workers in community activities. In the United 
States, under the United Auto Workers’ Programme (C.I.O.), 
for example, workers carry on for two-and-a-half days an intensive 
educational activity centring around one or two aspects of city 
life, for example, housing, transport or juvenile delinquency. 
They inspect housing projects, schools and detention homes, etc., 
talk with city officials and experts on municipal affairs, attend 
meetings of city boards and commissions, see documentary films 
related to the problems at hand and discuss the issues at length 
among themselves. Thus the method combines first-hand expe- 
rience with critical study and evaluation of practical problems. 


Educational Conferences. 


Conferences devoted to educational matters or objective dis- 
cussions of current labour problems are particularly useful for the 
co-ordination and integration of different educational programmes, 
for stimulating new ideas and activity in the field of workers’ 
education, and for the exchange of views and ideas. Thus, the 
annual conference of the American Labor Education Service, 
which brings together some 2,000 educational representatives of 
unions, universities and community agencies, provides an excellent 
forum for a critical study and evaluation of workers’ educational 
programmes, helps to integrate new trends and projects and 
ensures close touch between labour, universities, the Government 
and community organisations. Such a conference may also be 
held to study a particular problem in workers’ education ; for 
example, a conference sponsored by the above Service in 1951 
brought together leaders from 23 international unions to study 
the problem of how to train workers in international problems ; 
such conferences are a regular feature in the programmes of the 
workers’ educational bodies in a number of countries, for example, 
Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Educational Exchanges. 

Educational exchanges between countries is a higly effective 
method of promoting workers’ education, especially in relation to 
international understanding. Besides participation in interna- 
tional seminars, summer schools and other labour gatherings, 
3 
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the exchange may take the form of employment interchange, 
study tours and group travel. 


Employment interchanges. Employment interchanges between 
workers have a very important cultural and educational aspect 
and, as the study made in 1948 by the I.L.O. reveals ?, opportunities 
for such interchanges are gradually increasing owing to national 
and intergovernmental agreements and activities by trade asso- 
ciations and business firms. These exchanges take various forms 
—for example, an over-all multilateral scheme run by a co-ordinating 
body, under which one factory may offer a number of places to 
workers from abroad without sending its own workers in exchange ; 
head for head exchanges between two specific undertakings ; head 
for head exchanges not necessarily between the same factories ; 
and interchange by trade union organisations of their paid 
employees.? The following are typical examples: the exchanges 
of agricultural workers organised since 1946 by the Scandinavian 
countries, both among themselves and with the United King- 
dom, which have since been extended to other European countries 
(especially France, the Netherlands and Switzerland) ; the exchanges 
which have continued since 1948 between the British Iron and 
Steel Federation and the iron and steel industries in Australia, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and 
Sweden ; and the vacation training courses organised since 1948 
by the International Association for the Exchange of Students 
for Technical Experience.*® 


Study tours. A programme of study tours of two or three weeks’ 
duration has been arranged, under which a party of from 12 to 
20 workers study working and living conditions in another country. 
Such tours may include visits to factories, mines and agricultural 
co-operatives, combined with discussion meetings with local 
workers, receptions by local trade union bodies, talks about the 
Constitution of the host country or international problems, and 
some participation in the cultural life of the country. Reviewing 
the educative value of the study tours organised by U.N.E.S.C.O. 
in 1952 in collaboration with the I.L.O. and other international 
bodies, the U.N.E.S.C.O. report stated: “ Every minute of each 
short tour provided some kind of opportunity of learning about 
the people in the host country—their working methods, their 


Included in Workers Abroad (U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris, 1951), Vol. III, 
pp. 73-79. 

® Working paper submitted to the Committee of Experts on Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Programme for Workers, 16-17 Feb. 1950 (Docu- 
ment ILO/UNESCO/EXP/Conf. 1/2). 
* For an account of the work of this Association, see p. 65 below. 
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living conditions, their historic past and their living present, their 
outlook of life ”.* 


Group travel. Closely allied to study tours is the method of 
group travel, which, though mainly concerned with recreation and 
relaxation, may, if properly planned and organised, constitute a 
practical and agreeable approach to the educational process. 
Workers’ educational and recreational bodies in a number of 
countries, for example, the Vienna Folk High Schools in Austria, 
the Workers’ Educational Association in the United Kingdom 
and Tourisme et Travail in France, organise such educational visits 
to museums, industrial plants and various places of interest. In 
consequence of the rapid development in recent years of workers’ 
travel associations in many countries, holiday travel for workers 
between different countries is being organised on an increasing scale 
for the promotion of international understanding among workers. 


Recreational Programmes. 

Dramatic and other cultural activities. Activities of dramatic 
and music societies and cultural centres can play an important 
part in workers’ education. Drama, apart from its own educational 
value, may hélp to attract workers when used to supplement 
lectures and discussions. Workers’ educational programmes in a 
number of countries, for example, Austria (Vienna Folk High 
Schools), Belgium (Centrale d’Education Ouvriére), France (Tou- 
risme et Travail) and the United Kingdom (National Co-operative 
Educational Association) include dramatic and musical activities 
as methods of education. In Israel the dramatic, musical and 
artistic activities constitute an important aspect of the educa- 
tional programme of the Histadrut. In New Zealand the facilities 
provided by the Community Arts Service, which is renowned for 
the excellent quality of its dramatic and musical performances, are 
utilised for the promotion of workers’ and adult education. 


Radio. Radio can be an important instrument for workers’ 
education, especially where it is used by listening or discussion 
groups. Some unions, for example, the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union and the United Automobile Workers’ 
Union in the United States, have built their own broadcasting 
stations and run them on a round-the-clock basis. In some cases 
unions buy time or seek free time on the air for education cam- 
paigns. A new experiment has been made in some countries to 
assist trade unions in their cultural and educational activities by 
combined radio and correspondence teaching. The Radio Uni- 


1 U.N.E.S.C.O.’s Study Tours for Workers in 1952 (Document 7C/ 
PRG/27, Paris, 17 Nov. 1952), p. 2. 
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versity in Poland, for example, provides broadcast courses, trans- 
mits scripts to students, assists discussion circles and holds exami- 
nations at the end of the programme.’ In some countries workers’ 
educational bodies are represented on the boards of the broad- 
casting authorities and in others they take an active part in the 
preparation and broadcasting of programmes. 


The cinema. In recent years the cinema has played an increas- 
ingly important role in workers’ education. Apart from direct 
contribution to workers’ education, films are often used as an aid 
to instruction, for example, to supplement lectures and discussions. 
In many countries films can be rented from inter-union agencies 
such as national federations and from workers’ educational bodies. 
Some unions are building up their own film libraries and are using 
films in organising campaigns and educational meetings. Films 
and filmstrips are being increasingly used in workers’ educational 
bodies in a number of countries—for example, Austria, Luxem- 
bourg, New Zealand and the Scandinavian countries—and in the 
labour education departments of some of the universities. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the interchange of films between 
workers’ educational bodies of different countries and the display 
of labour films by government agencies in foreign countries. 


Other audio-visual aids. A number of experiments have been 
made in recent years with various other audio-visual aids and 
materials, including plays and sketches, pamphlets and books, news- 
papers, mimeographed outlines, charts, maps, pictures, postets, 
cartoons, bulletin boards, exhibits, models and blackboard work. 

The comparative usefulness of such materials depends on a 
number of factors such as the size of the class, the subject matter, 
the age, experience and intellectual development of the students, 
etc. They should therefore be used with discretion. The purpose 
of the employment of most of the visual aids is to aid understand- 
ing, to aid memory by using the sense of sight and to increase 
interest by introducing variety in presentation. These aids should 
therefore concentrate on essentials ; be large enough to be seen by 
the whole class ; be simple, with non-essential detail and lettering 
omitted, when possible be coloured, boldly and functionally ; be 
displayed only when required and be used in conjunction with and 
not instead of the actual thing, wherever possible.? 

The usefulness of the different types of printed material varies 
under differing conditions. For example, study outlines for the 
use of discussion groups may have certain special advantages for 


1 Polish Trade Union Review (Warsaw), Jan.-Mar. 1952, p. 19. 
* J. M. Haycrort: “ The Principles of Good Instruction”, in Training 
Worker Citizens (London, 1949), pp. 196-197. 
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the following reasons : (a) they can be kept up to date ; (b) they 
can be easily adapted to suit the needs and interests of particular 
groups ; and (c) they make it possible to give specific references 
to relevant passages in a particular volume. Discussion pamphlets 
may be highly useful for giving a general account of the problems 
affecting the workers, while monthly newsletters are particularly 
suited for enlightening members on current issues in the trade 
union movement or the industry and to stimulate activities of 
local, state and regional education committees. A number of 
unions in Canada, France and the United States, for example, 
prepare their own courses of study and study outlines, prepare 
discussion pamphlets on union problems, labour history and such 
other problems, or issue monthly newsletters both for the general 
enlightenment of the members and for suggesting activities in 
educational programmes. 

Books are an important source of knowledge and are very useful 
for advanced studies of special questions, especially in connection 
with long-term and residential courses. However, they cannot 
always be used for workers’ educational classes and short-term 
institutes or courses, since workers in general can do very little 
serious reading. In spite of this limitation the value of books as 
a means of instruction and recreation must not be underestimated. 
Workers’ educational associations in a large number of countries 
have built up libraries and maintain a book-lending service. In 
some countries unions have organised book clubs or established 
small circulating libraries, and many secure the services of the 
local public library through some special arrangement. 


AGENCIES PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The agencies providing educational facilities may be grouped 
into five main categories: (a) professional groups, e.g., trade 
unions, co-operative societies and employers ; (b) workers’ educa- 
tional bodies and cultural associations ; (c) universities and col- 
leges ; (d) public authorities ; and (e¢) various international orga- 
nisations. These agencies do not necessarily operate independently ; 
very often two or more of them collaborate in providing appro- 
priate facilities. 

Professional Groups 


In a large number of countries trade unions play a very import- 
ant role in workers’ education. In the United States the American 
Federation of Labor through the Workers’ Education Bureau and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations through its Education Depart- 
ment co-operate with the programmes set up by state federations of 
labour, state industrial councils, city central bodies and local unions. 
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Virtually all of the large “ international ” unions? in both the 
A.F. of L. and C.1.0. have educational departments responsible 
for assisting local unions in carrying on their training work. State 
federations and city federations of both organisations conduct 
conferences on legislation, political action, housing and other 
current state and community problems. 

In the United Kingdom the educational programme of the 
Trades Union Congress consists of training courses, summer schools 
and week-end and one-day schools, mainly for the specialised 
education of officers and other workers in the trade union move- 
ment. In recent years a number of individual unions have set up 
well diversified programmes, although they do not yet provide an 
adequate cover for union educational needs. A characteristic 
feature of the workers’ education provided by the trade unions in 
the United Kingdom is that a single union can provide for the 
education of its members through schemes arranged with various 
specialised agencies (e.g., the Workers’ Educational Association, 
Ruskin College) and at the same time use the special T.U.C. facil- 
ities and may also have a direct service of its own. 

In France the Workers’ Education Centre of the C.G.T.-F.O. 
organises evening classes and lectures, discussion groups, educational 
visits and correspondence and residential courses, maintains a 
library and encourages labour research. The Confederation of 
Christian Workers has set up a comprehensive scheme for the 
training of workers under a central committee assisted by regional, 
district and local committees. This scheme includes basic training, 
mainly for collective or trade union action inside the undertaking ; 
higher training through one-day district courses and local 
study groups; advanced training for national officials, given by 
12 special workers’ colleges and consisting of four series of short 
courses every year ; specialised training for permanent secretaries, 
workers’ delegates and social security fund officials ; and, lastly, 
training of members of works committees. Recently, it has set 
up a permanent workers’ educational centre at Bierville, France. 

In Austria the major part of the trade union education is 
carried out through the Austrian Trade Union Federation, which 
organises residential courses, evening or week-end classes and 
study circles. In the Federal Republic of Germany the Federation 
of Trade Unions and the 16 affiliated industrial organisations have 
set up education departments to carry out well diversified educa- 
tional programmes. During 1951, in addition to single lecture 
classes, 49 residential courses lasting for a period of one to two 
weeks as well as 860 week-end courses and about 1,600 evening 


1 The term “ international union”, according to United States usage, 
applies to a union having branches in both the United States and Canada. 
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classes with an attendance of approximately 106,000 members were 
held by the provincial and local branches of trade unions alone. 

In countries where the trade union movement is of compara- 
tively recent origin the programmes set up by unions do not seem 
to be well developed. However, some unions have already started 
work with a view to removing illiteracy and raising the educational 
level of the workers. The All-China Federation of Labour, for 
example, has recently drawn up a programme which urges all the 
general labour unions to concentrate their efforts on the promotion 
of workers’ education in their respective localities. In Japan most 
of the trade unions have a department of education, and increasing 
attention is being paid to the educational needs of workers. The 
activities of the unions include the organisation of year-round 
labour schools, the publication of journals, the provision of library 
and reading-room facilities and the organisation of classes or courses; 
the total number of these classes in 1951 was 2,777, with 551,420 
students. In India the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
conducts night schools for elementary education, and attendance 
is reported to be highly satisfactory. 

Besides setting up independent programmes, trade unions in 
a large number of countries have taken initiative in forming work- 
ers’ educational associations or have become important constituent 
units of such associations, and in many cases they are actively 
collaborating with various other agencies in providing educational 
facilities. 

In a number of countries co-operative societies provide educa- 
tional facilities for their members, either independently or in 
conjunction with other bodies. In Sweden the Co-operative Union 
and Wholesale Society is one of the most important member 
organisations of the Workers’ Educational Association and has 
also set up a well diversified programme of its own; in Belgium 
and the Federal Republic of Germany co-operative societies pro- 
mote specialised forms of education for their employees and active 
members, in collaboration with other agencies ; and in the United 
Kingdom the co-operative societies in general play an important 
part in workers’ education through such organisations as the 
National Co-operative Educational Association and the National 
Council of Labour Colleges. 

Mention should also be made of employers’ activities, which, 
though usually not very extensive, have been helpful in some 
countries in promoting workers’ education. In Greece, for example, 
the Workers’ Centre, a tripartite organisation concerned with the 
promotion of workers’ education and recreation, is financed by 
the employers. In Denmark the Central Employers’ Association 
participates in the administration of the schvol for members of 
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joint production committees in Copenhagen. In the United 
Kingdom the training of workers as members of joint production 
committees can be arranged in co-operation with employers at the 
local technical schools. 

Some employers in the less developed countries have taken 
active steps in educating illiterate workers. In Iran the Khori- 
chand Spinning Mill announced a monthly wage increase of 50 rials 
to any worker who graduated from the literacy classes organised 
by the factory. In India illiterate workers in the Deccan Paper 
Mills are allowed by the management to attend literacy classes 
held in the mill premises during working hours ; the Delhi Cloth 
and General Mills have introduced a literacy test for all permanent 
employees below 40 years of age. In Japan a recent study of 
welfare facilities in 29 textile factories showed that educational 
facilities existed in 27 undertakings, including all the larger estab- 
lishments. 


Workers’ Educational Bodies and Cultural Associations 


In recent years workers’ educational associations have been 
set up over a large part of the world. According to a report 
recently issued by the International Federation of Workers’ Edu- 
cational Associations, the Federation at present comprises 11 full 
member organisations in Belgium, Denmark, France, Finland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom ?, and seven associated organisations in 
Canada, New South Wales, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa (Transvaal), Tasmania and the United States.* Applications 
for affiliation or association were recently received from Austria, 
Africa (Gold Coast), Ireland and India. Besides the above organi- 
sations there are a large number of other workers’ educational 
bodies in different countries. Among such organisations in the 
United Kingdom, for example, are the National Council of Labour 
Colleges, the National Adult School Union and the Workers’ 
Educational Trade Union Committee, the last being more a co- 
ordinating body than an organising or providing agency. 








1 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS : Report of the Secretariat and Executive Committee for the Years 1947- 
1950 (London, 1951). 


* The Workers’ Educational Association in the United Kingdom had its 
50th anniversary in 1953. 


’ The Workers’ Education Bureau of the A.F. of L. in the United States, 
the Education Department of the Verbond van Vakverenigingen in the Neth- 
erlands and the Centre d’Education Ouvriére in France, although affiliated 
to or associated with the Federation, are adjuncts of the trade union organisa- 
tions rather than independent workers’ educational bodies. 
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The organisation of the workers’ educational bodies varies 
widely in different countries and even within the same country. 
They may be a federation of trade unions, political parties and/or 
co-operative organisations, an association of individual members 
and various nationally affiliated bodies, including the trade unions 
and/or co-operative and other societies, or adjuncts of trade union 
organisations or a federation of working-class bodies. 

A few examples will indicate the extent and variety of the 
activities carried on by these associations. The British Workers’ 
Educational Association organised in 1948-49 6,380 classes with 
111,351 students, 2,496 short courses of ten or more meetings each, 
and 1,022 other short courses. During 1948 the educational acti- 
vities of the corresponding association in Denmark included the 
organisation of 46 summer courses with 36,333 attending, 1,395 
single lectures attended by 86,000 workers, and 950 study groups, 
21,000 evening classes, 100 evening high school classes, and the 
provision of 2,300 films. In Finland the workers’ educational 
association organised during the period 1947-50 3,459 study 
groups, 133 courses for instructors, 870 public lectures, correspond- 
ence courses in 59 subjects and 88 sailors’ study groups. 

In some countries cultural associations and social organisations 
constitute an important agency in the field of workers’ education. 
In France, for example, the Institut de Culture Ouvriére, an organi- 
sation based on individual membership of manual and professional 
workers, aims at the training of young and adult workers mainly 
through classes and correspondence courses. The activities of 
another such organisation, Travatl et Culture, include the organisa- 
tion of cinema shows, dramatic and musical performances and 
evening classes and the maintenance of an information service. 
Mention may also be made of a similar organisation called Fédé- 
ration francaise du Tourisme populaire which plays an important 
part in workers’ education and recreation. In Belgium, the Institut 
Provincial de l’Education et du Loisir and the Centre d’Art et de 
Culture organise literary courses, lectures, exhibitions, etc. In 
Finland and Italy similar organisations play an important role in 
the field of workers’ education through well diversified programmes. 
In Yugoslavia the Federation of Cultural and Educational] Societies 
provides various forms of assistance to the educational activities 
of the trade unions and other working-class bodies. In India the 
Social Service League (Bombay) provided in 1951 trade union 
courses for 50 students drawn from the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. The “ cultural 
palaces ” in China and the “labour halls ” in Japan are of great 
educative and recreational use to workers. 

In some countries political and religious groups or movements 
also directly provide workers with educational facilities. 
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The Role of the University 


One of the most striking developments in workers’ education 
in recent years is the assumption of responsibilities in this field by 
universities and colleges. While in the past the interest of the 
universities has been manifested only through the participation of 
faculty members in various workers’ educational activities or 
through the loaning of university facilities to labour groups, recently 
a large number of universities and colleges have undertaken to 
integrate labour education activities into their programmes. 
College and university programmes today cater for all levels of 
union leadership and include classroom work, field seminars and 
research.2, For example, in the United States *, where between 
40 and 50 universities have some part in workers’ education, the 
activities take the form of labour research, full-time resident work- 
study programmes and state-wide extension services through 
extension classes, on-campus conferences, regional off-campus 
institutes and summer schools. A major trend in the university 
activities is towards programme specialisation. The school for 
workers at the University of Wisconsin is an outstanding example 
of programmes set up solely to serve the peculiar and immediate 
needs of workers ; the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University puts its major effort into 
the promotion of improved labour-management relations; the 
Rutgers University (New Jersey), through its Institute of Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations, provides separate but inter-related 
services for labour and management. Yale University’s Labor 
and Management Center concentrates on research into subjects of 
current interest and practical importance to both labour and 
management ; the union leadership training project of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has built its reputation on the preparation of 
study materials, while the Harvard trade union programme (a 
13-week course) and the eight-month union officers’ programme of 
Chicago University provide outstanding examples of long-term 
residential training and are close to a regular academic programme.‘ 

Recently, under the auspices of the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, in which eight leading universities and 


1 Caroline WARE: Labor Education in Universities (New York, Ameri- 
can Labor Education Service, 1946). 


*Cf. E. G. Cort, op. cit. 
3 See in this connection : “ Wartime Developments in Workers’ Educa- 


tion”, in Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1945, . 301-318. See also 
“ Trade Union Education Survey ”, in Labor and Nation, Vol. VII, No. 4, 
pp. 53-80. 


*Cf. Irvine L. H. Kerrtson : Workers’ Education at the University Level 
(Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N.J., 1951), pp. 88-103. 
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colleges participate, further arrangements have been made for 
planned specialisation of university programmes.* 

In the United Kingdom the University Extension Movement, 
though not primarily a workers’ movement, has made notable 
contributions to workers’ education.? Co-operation between the 
universities and the Workers’ Educational Association has led to 
the formation of joint committees for tutorial classes throughout 
England and Wales. Some universities offer residential scholar- 
ships to enable working-class students to undertake full-time study 
in the university. Oxford University throws its lectures and 
classes open to Ruskin (Workers’) College students and the Uni- 
versity Board of Social Studies collaborates with such workers’ 
colleges in organising diploma examinations for worker students. 
Recently courses in trade union education have been provided by 
the London School of Economics (a full-time four-year course) 
and Glasgow and Nottingham Universities (evening classes), and 
the response from workers is reported to be highly satisfactory in 
each case.2 A new development in this field is the use by trade 
unions of the services of the management studies departments of 
technical colleges maintained by local education authorities. In 
Ireland courses are provided by the Rathmines High School of 
Commerce, University College, Dublin, and University College, 
Cork.* 

In Australia the universities have established tutorial classes 
in the states, in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. In Western Australia a summer school is organised within 
the university itself, which provides education and recreation for 
people drawn from all over the state. In New Zealand the contri- 
bution of the universities to workers’ education has been sub- 
stantial. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany the lecturers and tutors 
in the social academies, which represent the highest stage of trade 
union education, are university men and, although the academies 
are autonomous institutions, the universities participate in their 
administration. 

There is still some disagreement, however, as to the role that 
institutions of higher learning should play in workers’ education. 


1 Andrew J. Wann: “ Plan Aids to Union Education” in Report to 
Locals (Building Service Employees International Union, Aug. 1952), p. 2. 

*Cf. John H. NicHotson : “ University Education in Great Britain”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, May 1934, p. 636. 

on Union ConGress : What the T.U.C. is Doing (London, 1949), 
pp. 35-36. 

« For a full description of the Cork course, see P. F. PARFray: An Experi- 
ment in Adult Education—Workers’ Course (University College, Cork, 1929). 
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In some countries, for example France, the university is considered 
as a centre of distinguished academic teaching and research, not 
primarily concerned with workers’ education, while in other coun- 
tries, for example Canada, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, it is usually held that universities have an active teaching 
and inspiring role to play in workers’ education precisely because 
they have a special prestige, the necessary intellectual resources 
and teaching and research equipment. However, even in the 
second group of countries there is disagreement on this point 
within the institutions, within the labour movement and between 
the colleges and universities and the labour movement. In the 
United States, for example, the American Federation of Labor 
opposed, for various reasons, the University Extension Bill, under 
which federal aid was to be granted to colleges and universities for 
workers’ education, and indicated its support for a government- 
sponsored programme to be conducted in co-operation with trade 
unions.* 

It is being generally recognised, however, that institutions of 
higher learning have an important role to play in workers’ educa- 
tion, that college and university programmes should be comple- 
mentary and supplementary to the programmes conducted directly 
by the workers and that university programmes should be planned 
and administered in co-operation with the labour groups. 


The Role of the Government and Other Public Authorities 


In most countries the government plays an active role in the 
promotion of workers’ education either as a distinct programme 
or as a part of the general programme of adult education. 

In the United States, for example, the Division of Labor 
Standards of the Department of Labor publishes pamphlets and 
study outlines for the use of trade unions in their own programmes. 
In the Federal Republic of Germany the Land and local authorities 
participate in the administration of the social academies. 

In a number of countries the government provides financial 
grants and other forms of assistance for workers’ educational 
programmes. In the United Kingdom local educational authorities 
assist the work of voluntary associations by grants, by the loan of 
premises, by providing books from public libraries and by offering 
scholarships and bursaries to adult students. The Ministry of 
Education assists the adult educational work of universities and of 
“recognised ” university bodies by grants graded according to 


1See Workers’ Education at the University Level, op. cit.; see also a 
critical review of the publication by A. A. ELDER in Workers’ Education 
Bureau Newsletter (Washington), Vol. XIV, No. 1, Jan. 1952, pp. 5-6. 
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the type of class and number of students. In Denmark the provi- 
sion of the Evening School Act dated 4 July 1942 to empower 
local authorities to make available public buildings for educational 
purposes has helped the Workers’ Educational Association in 
organising evening classes and study circles. In Sweden the total 
financial support from the State for the activities of the Workers’ 
Educational Association recently amounted to 50 per cent. 
of the costs of the study circles and libraries and about 30 per cent. 
of the expenditure on administration. Although no state grants are 
made available to the Norwegian Workers’ Educational Association, 
its evening classes and discussion groups may receive grants for 
special purposes such as the purchase of books and teachers’ fees. 
Apart from the state subsidies normally received, the Finnish 
Workers’ Educational Association gets special grants for study 
groups, public lectures and specialised courses. 

In Australia adult education services are maintained by the 
state government in Victoria and Queensland, and an advisory 
body has been set up in New South Wales in connection with the 
provision of public money for adult education. 

Vigorous steps are being taken by the governments in some 
of those countries where the present rate of illiteracy is high 
to provide educational facilities for workers. For example, legis- 
lation concerning welfare funds in the various industries in a number 
of Asian countries (India, Pakistan and Formosa) provides that 
such funds might be drawn on for the provision of educational 
facilities. In north-east China 3,264 workers’ spare-time schools 
were established (with an attendance of 177,240 workers) during 
1949, and measures have been decided upon to wipe out illiteracy 
among workers in China within five years. In India and Pakistan 
welfare centres organised by the Government, provide educational 
facilities for workers. In Iran, under a Decree issued by the Ministry 
of Labour in 1947, vigorous measures are being taken to educate 
illiterate workers.1 

In some countries, for example, Haiti (1950) and Japan (1944), 
a special workers’ education service has been set up within the 
Department of Labour with a view to promoting the healthy 
growth of the trade unions and developing such labour-management 
relations as would contribute towards social peace and progress. 
In Haiti there is also a Fundamental Education Section, an adjunct 
of the Workers’ Education Service of the Department of Labour, 
the activities of which are directed towards the education of 
illiterate workers and their integration with the community. In 
March 1952 some 5,333 workers were registered at the 207 workers’ 


1 MINISTRY OF LaBour, Teheran : Labour Review, Nos. 30-31, pp. 14-20. 
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education centres, which are organised and administered mainly 
by the Workers’ Education Service. In Brazil (State of Sdéo Paulo), 
the Government has set up a special service to provide evening 
courses for adults. 

It should be mentioned that while in some countries trade 
unions have indicated their preference, under certain conditions, 
for state-sponsored programmes to university programmes, the 
assumption by the State of major responsibility in this field may not 
always be favourably received by workers. However, the difficulty 
is less likely to arise in the case of primary education. In respect 
of other types of workers’ education, while conditions vary from 
country to country, programmes subsidised or sponsored by the 
State may be more effective if, as Scandinavian and, to some 
extent, British experience indicates, reasonable freedom is given 
to the agency subsidised or if the active participation of workers 
is secured in the planning and administration of the programmes.? 


International Agencies 


In recent years a number of international organisations have 
laid down workers’ educational programmes on a world level, but 
co-operation is impeded by the desire of many national and inter- 
national organisations to adhere to their own programmes, while 
the conflicting ideologies which split the labour movement make 
collaboration between certain labour organisations difficult. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 


In 1952 U.N.E.S.C.O. took an important step in the field of 
workers’ education by setting up an international Centre for 
Workers’ Education with a view to improving methods of workers’ 
education and organising educational courses “ particularly in 
relation to international understanding ”. Between 14 June and 
13 September seven seminars were held at the Centre, four by 
international workers’ organisations and three by U.N.E.S.C.O. 
itself. Under the U.N.E.S.C.O. scheme of group travel and study 
tours 760 members of trade unions and co-operative organisations 
were able to visit foreign countries and acquaint themselves with 
typical social and educational experiments during the period 
1951-52. The 1953 programme includes, besides the organisation 
of seminars within the framework of the Centre, participation at 
various national and regional seminars (for instance, in Italy and 
the Dominican Republic), the organisation of study tours and the 


 -1Cf. E.G. Corr: Government Support of Workers’ Education (American 
Labor Education Service, New York, 1940). 
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sending of experts to various regions to assist in the establishment 
of workers’ educational programmes. 


International Labour Organisation. 


Under the Declaration of Philadelphia the I.L.O. is under 
obligation to further among the nations of the world programmes 
which will achieve the assurance of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. The International Labour Conference at its 33rd Session 
(Geneva, 1950) adopted a resolution which outlined a three-point 
policy in this field. In the first place it recognised the importance 
of educational opportunities for the vocational training of workers, 
for the adequate fulfilment of their function in various workers’ 
movements and for their effective participation in modern social and 
economic life. Secondly it indicated that activities in this field 
should be directed towards the development of free and compulsory 
education for children of both sexes and elementary instruction for 
adults in civic, social, economic and international subjects. 
Thirdly it emphasised the need for concerted action by competent 
international bodies which would co-operate, as appropriate, in 
assisting national programmes. 

Within the framework of this basic policy the I.L.O. has taken 
various steps to encourage international, regional and national 
programmes and to improve the techniques of teaching and 
methods of organisation and administration of workers’ educational 
programmes. 

An important aspect of its activities relates to the adoption 
of Recommendations? and resolutions and the dissemination of 
information through the publication of studies and reports. 

Active participation at various workers’ educational centres 
constitutes another important aspect of the I.L.O.’s activities 
in the field. In this connection reference may be made in particular 
to the organisation of the British Workers’ Educational Association- 
I.L.0. summer school (Geneva), the Scandinavian Peoples’ 
High School (Geneva) and to the provision of lectures and publi- 
cations at various trade union colleges, including the Asian Trade 
Union College (Calcutta) and the International Centre of Adult 
Education (Geneva). 

In the field of the educational exchange of workers, the I.L.O. 
has collaborated in the U.N.E.S.C.O. programmes and has facili- 
tated such exchanges through providing interested organisations 
with information concerning social and labour conditions in many 
countries. 


1 For example, the Utilisation of Spare Time Recommendation, 1924, 
the Unemployment (Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935 and the 
Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommendation, 1936. 
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Finally, the I.L.O. provides a number of fellowships of three 
to six months’ duration for the study in different countries of 
subjects within the competence of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation and internships of two months’ duration for the study of 
the machinery and activities of the International Labour Office. 
Furthermore the possibility of providing assistance to meet the 
needs of the less developed countries through the sending of 
experts, the organisation of seminars and other methods is engaging 
the attention of the Organisation. 


Non-governmental Organisations. 


Among the manifold activities of the International Federation 
of Workers’ Educational Associations, which was set up in 1947, 
may be mentioned those concerning the organisation of conferences, 
international summer schools and joint summer schools of the 
associated organisations, the exchange of students and tutors 
and of information and literature between the various affiliated 
associations, and educational travel tours between one country 
and another. 

The educational activities of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions include the co-ordination of the educational 
programmes of its affiliated organisations, the exchange of views 
and information and the development of new ideas and material. 
In 1952 it set up the Asian Trade Union College at Calcutta and has 
planned two courses for trade union training at Accra and Dakar 
in West Africa and a 14-day trade union course in Tunisia in the 
spring of 1953. In Europe it organises a two-week European 
Summer School ; trade union courses are regularly held in France, 
and similar courses have been planned for Italy ; projects for trade 
union training in Greece are being considered. Finally the Con- 
federation organises an International Summer School, the third 
session of which (Finland, 1952) was attended by 63 students from 
20 countries of Europe, Latin America, North Africa and Asia. 

At its annual school the International Co-operative Alliance 
brings together each year a number of students from 20 
countries and three continents. The International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions held a one-week school in 1952 at 
Chateau de la Breviére, France. 

The activities of the International Federation of Unions of 
Employees in Public and Civil Services (I.F.P.C.S.) in connection 
with its programme for the international exchange of employees 
are reported to be gradually increasing.? The International Gar- 


 -11,C.F.T.U. Evropgan REGIONAL ORGANISATION : Report on Educational 
Activities (Brussels), 29-30 Jan. 1953 (Document ERO/Ed.C.2/3). 
2 1.F.P.C.S. Press Report N.S. No. 15, Nov. 1951. 
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ment Workers’ Federation has been considering the implementation 
of an educational plan for its affiliated organisations. 

It is reported that the World Federation of Trade Unions is 
planning to organise trade union courses with a view to spreading 
“the trade union movement in the colonial, semi-colonial and 
dependent countries, in their efforts to form trade union cadres ”.4 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is evident that, as a result of the growing recognition of the 
importance and significance of workers’ education, educational 
programmes of various types and content are being developed in 
a large number of countries, but large numbers of workers in the 
world today are still not provided with any substantial educational 
facilities. 

It is, however, not enough to provide adequate educational 
facilities ; it is equally important that the programmes are so 
planned and organised with due regard to the needs of the workers 
and the social and economic conditions of the country that the 
workers will be induced to take advantage of the facilities provided. 

The three broad areas covered appear to be primary education, 
which is a most urgent problem in the less developed countries, 
education of the worker as a member of the professional group 
and education of the worker as a citizen. A comparatively recent 
trend of great significance is the increasing importance given to 
the problems of international understanding in workers’ educational 
programmes. 

The educational facilities are at present provided for the most 
part by trade unions and workers’ educational bodies. In some 
countries the activities are fairly well co-ordinated but, speaking 
generally, there is considerable scope for co-ordination both within 
the trade union organisations and between the various agencies. 

The universities are playing an important part in programme 
planning and in providing material for such programmes. In a 
number of countries the State has also helped to provide workers’ 
educational facilities, but the role of the State has hitherto been 
restricted mainly to providing primary education for the popula- 
tion as a whole. But the assumption of responsibilities in the 
field of workers’ education by universities and the government 
has also given rise to certain problems, due to an aversion in some 
circles to university and state-sponsored programmes. It is 


1 Resolution on the General Report of the Activity of the W.F.T.U., 
adopted at a meeting of the General Council of the W.F.T.U., Berlin, 
ao Nov. a. ; see World Trade Union Movement (London), 5 Dec. 1951, 

o. 23, p. 4. 
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generally admitted that while the co-operation of the State and the 
university in developing workers’ education is highly desirable 
and useful, the responsibility of specialised training with a view 
to arousing emotional loyalty to the trade union movement as a 
means of achieving new values in life should be left to the workers’ 
organisations. It is also generally recognised that state and 
university programmes are more effective if these activities are 
undertaken only at the request of those to be served and should 
never be compulsory, and that at all levels—local, national and 
international—these programmes should be administered in close 
co-operation with organised labour, for example, through joint 
bodies or workers’ advisory committees. 

Finally, workers’ education provides an important ground for 
international action. International programmes may be highly 
useful not only in encouraging and co-ordinating various national 
and regional activities, but also in developing improved methods 
and techniques in the field of workers’ education. 




















Some Problems of Labour Inspection 
in European Countries 


by 


W. G. Symons 
H.M. District Inspector of Factories in Great Britain 


An efficient system of labour inspection is essential for ensuring 
that labour legislation is effectively applied, and the record of Recom- 
mendations and Conventions concerning labour inspection adopted 
by the International Labour Conference from the time of its First 
Session in 1919 shows that this necessity has been constantly borne 
in mind by the International Labour Organisation. 

The author of the following article, who recently carried out, as 
holder of a research fellowship of the University of Manchester, a 
comparative study of the organisation and functioning of labour 
inspection services in a number of countries of western Europe, 
presents here some of his conclusions concerning present problems and 
the various solutions that are being worked out. 


"THE Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, of the I.L.O. has 

set the seal on a growing realisation of the place of labour 
inspection in the machinery of government. It stands on the prin- 
ciple that a properly organised and comprehensive labour inspec- 
torate is part of the service which the modern State owes to its 
working population. 

The term “labour inspection ” is often least familiar in those 
countries, like Britain, where the thing to which it refers has had 
the longest history. In origin the inspection of workplaces by 


1 Labour Inspection (Health Services) Recommendation, 1919 ; Labour 
Inspection Recommendation, 1923; Inspection of Emigrants Convention, 
1926; Labour Inspection (Seamen) Recommendation, 1926; Inspection 
(Building) Recommendation, 1937; Labour Imspectorates (Indigenous 
Workers) Recommendation, 1939; Labour Inspection Convention, 1947; 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1947; Labour Inspectorates (Non- 
Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947. 
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public officials was a technique directed against particular dangers 
and abuses—against excessive hours of children in textile mills or 
against dangers of accidents in mines. Legislation developed 
piecemeal, and each enactment tended to have its separate inspec- 
torate ; factory inspection, mines inspection and wages inspection 
developed as largely unco-ordinated activities of government. 
More recently governments have accepted the responsibility not 
merely of protecting workers exposed to abnormal risks but also 
of enforcing standards of working conditions for a large part of the 
employed population. In many countries, therefore, protective 
labour legislation has developed in a more coherent form, and 
“labour inspection” is more easily recognised. The term is, 
however, equally applicable to the various inspectorates of working 
conditions in a country like Britain. 

Labour inspection, in this sense, is concerned with conditions 
of work as they affect the worker. It has the primary function of 
enforcing legal requirements, but usually has a “ penumbra ” of 
duties related to but going beyond this central core. It may be 
operated by officers of central, provincial or local government or 
by ad hoc public authorities. It may be a full-time occupation or 
may be done by officials who also have other duties. It depends 
essentially on systematic, regular and direct investigation of work- 
ing conditions through visits to workplaces carried out by inspecting 
officers. 

A labour inspectorate operates in a defined field—that is, it 
covers certain occupations, processes or classes of workplace. It 
has certain functions—that is, it is concerned with certain aspects 
of working conditions, with safety, wage rates, duration of work, etc. 
The functions of an inspectorate correspond roughly to the content 
of the body of law which it enforces; but this correspondence 
need not be exact, as some inspectorates have advisory duties and 
responsibilities outside their legal powers. 

At the present time new labour inspectorates are being set up 
in many of the industrially developing countries where little or 
nothing existed before, or existing services are being strengthened. 
At the same time inspectorates are being extended and reorganised 
in many of the older industrial countries. These developments are 
revealing many problems of organisation and method, some aspects 
of which are touched on in this article, which is based on a survey 
of inspecting methods in Britain and a number of western European 
countries. For reasons of space no attempt is made here to deal 
with the inspection of conditions on seagoing ships by marine 
surveyors (it is sometimes forgotten that this is a part of labour 
inspection), and we shall be concerned with the inspection of 
physical working conditions rather than with wages. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL LABOUR INSPECTION 


The underlying purpose of labour inspection is the protection 
and well-being of the worker. Four distinct but related ways 
can be traced in which inspection can contribute to this end. 
These are: (1) enforcement of the law; (2) setting standards of 
working conditions ; (3) technical advice ; and (4) skilled watch- 
fulness. The first and the last two of these are explicitly men- 
tioned in the Labour Inspection Convention (Article 3 (1)). The 
second is linked with enforcement, but is sufficiently distinct to 
need special notice. 


Enforcement of the Law 


The enforcement of the law is the most obvious duty of labour 
inspection, and the conditions for doing it are fairly straight- 
forward. There must be enough appropriately skilled inspectors, 
with adequate powers and status and with the support of the 
courts or judicial machinery. 

The most difficult problem is simply how many inspectors 
are needed to cover a given volume of employment. Governments 
are unavoidably caught between the need for economy and the 
requirements for adequate inspection. The difficulty arises from 
the almost complete lack of a quantitative measure of the inspec- 
tion time needed to cover a given part of the field adequately. 
Numbers of workers, numbers of workplaces, complexity of tech- 
nical problems and travelling distances are all factors, but it is 
hard to combine these into a comprehensive formula. The fact 
that each workplace can be visited regularly (say once a year) is, 
in itself, no guarantee of effective inspection. It is much more 
important to ensure proper “ follow-up ” of defects noted. 

A useful figure for comparison is the ratio of “ field inspectors ” 
(i.e., inspectors engaged in active routine inspection) to the number 
of persons employed in the workplaces subject to inspection. 
In tables I and II an estimate of this ratio is made for a number of 
European inspectorates, although, for reasons indicated in the 
notes, these figures must be used with caution. 

It will be noted that the ratio of inspectors to employed persons 
is higher for mines inspection than for industry or commerce ; 
this is to be expected in view of the high technical risks in mining. 
What is at first sight more unexpected is the higher ratio for the 
inspectorates that cover commerce than for most of those that 
are confined to manufacturing, in spite of the higher risks in 
manufacturing. One possible explanation is the greater inspecting 
time necessary to cover a given number of workers if they are 
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TABLE I. COMPARISON OF INSPECTING STRENGTHS—GENERAL 
LABOUR INSPECTORATES ! 

















No. of field ins 
° = oO 3g 
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Great Britain . . . M_}10,000 274 200 — 27 47 —_ 
PUNE 36 chy) s wl ene 6,150 561 -+ 175 — 91 119 
Netherlands. . . .| MCA | 1,960 193 105 — 99 161 — 
Belgium .... .| MCA | 1,680 86 160 — 54 146 — 
Luxembourg ...| MC 76 9 + —_ — 118 —_ 
Switzerland... . M €00 21 + 17 — 35 63 
Sweden. ... ..| MCA | 1,390 114 — — 82 — —— 
Denmark .....| MCA 930 70 — — 75 — — 
Irish Republic . . M 150 15 + — —_ 100 — 
Northern Ireland . M 241 7 2 —_ 29 37 — 
































1 These figures do not include locally appointed or part-time inspectors working in the same field. The most important 
of these are: Britain—sanitary inspectors (limited duties) ; Switzerland— police, cantonal and specialist inspectors ; Sweden 
and Denmark—communal inspectors (small workplaces) ; Northern Ireland— Ministry of Labour “ area inspectors ” (small 
workplaces). 

2 M=manufacture ; C=commerce ; A=agriculture. 

8 Figures based on census figures for salaried employees and wage earners classified by “industry” (see I.L.0. Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1951-52, table 4). These do not correspond accurately to the fields of the inspectorates, but form 
an adequate basis for comparison. The fields taken are for the main (physical conditions) inspectorates, which may differ 
slightly from those of wages or insurance inspectors. 

4 By “ field inspectors ” is meant all inspecting officers (including field specialists) who do regular routine inspection, 
but not including headquarters staffs. Factory canteen advisers in Britain and boiler surveyors in Denmark are not included. 
The entry “ +” in the “ wages” column indicates that the inspectors concerned with physical conditions also do wages 
inspection. 

5 Inspectors attached to the government insurance organisations. 

6 Including inspectors attached to the government insurance organisations. 


scattered throughout a large number of small workplaces. Even 
when allowance is made for the uncertainty of these figures, there 
are significant divergences between the inspecting strengths in 
different countries. It might be added that even those inspector- 
ates which appear to be best staffed numerically are convinced 
that they are badly understaffed—but this perhaps is a chronic 
condition of civil servants. 

One point needs emphasis. The success of a labour inspectorate 
in its work of enforcement is not to be measured by contraventions 
detected, nor by successful legal proceedings ; these are merely 
means to an end. Its success is shown by how completely the law 
is in fact observed. This depends partly on the numbers and 
coercive powers of inspectors, but even more on their “ persuasive 
abilities *—in the main, on how seriously their words and actions 
are taken by mid-level industrial management. This in turn 
depends on the status and qualifications of the inspectors and 
especially those who are engaged in active routine inspection. 
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TABLE II. COMPARISON OF INSPECTING STRENGTHS—MINING 








INSPECTORATES 
No. employed : No. of field inspectors 
Country in field __ Field per mi 
(thousands) inspectors employed persons 
Great Britain. .. . 844 133 157 
Netherlands .... 50 23 460 
Sebeligeiccciié 42 ese ls 15 8 530 




















Setting Standards 


A great deal of labour legislation, especially that concerned 
with physical conditions, is unavoidably indefinite ; it requires 
“reasonable ” facilities, “safe” methods, “suitable ” accom- 
modation, and so on. The precise meanings of “reasonable”, 
“safe” and “suitable” can only be elucidated in the light of 
varied practical circumstances. Legal and judicial systems vary, 
and the part that an executive authority can play in interpreting 
law varies with them. But even in countries (like Britain) where 
there is the strictest theoretical separation between executive and 
judicial functions, inspectors have a powerful practical influence 
in determining what are “ accepted standards ”.? 

One of the most important tests of a labour inspectorate is 
whether it can develop flexible but consistent standards of com- 
pliance and keep those standards in touch with progress in tech- 
nique. The possibility of doing this depends partly on the qualifi- 
cations of individual inspectors, but far more on organisation. 
The setting of standards is essentially a collective activity of the 
inspectorate as a whole; it cannot be imposed from above, nor 
can it be achieved by individual field inspectors acting indepen- 
dently of each other. Various methods are used to establish 
standards and to make them known to the inspecting officials. 
In France the main method is the circulation of administrative 
instructions, which is important but, by itself, inadequate. In 
Britain greater use is made than in most countries of the routine 
scrutiny of inspectors’ reports by senior inspectors. In general, 
staff conferences play an increasing part. In Sweden and the Nether- 
lands there are weekly staff conferences in each district, with less 
frequent regional or national conferences. In Switzerland, where 


1 This fact has had judicial recognition in a recent British High Court 
decision, Carr v. Mercantile Produce Co. Lid., 1949 (King’s Bench Division, 
601). The decision itself was adverse to the Factory Department, but the 
Lord Chief Justice made it clear that the courts, in interpreting the law, 
should take into account the attitude of the inspectorate. 
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the four federal inspection districts are administratively separate, 
the whole inspectorate, together with some of the insurance safety 
inspectors, have an annual conference. In Britain regional con- 
ferences of field inspectors and national conferences of super- 
intending inspectors take place about three times a year. 

The importance of this function suggests one matter in which 
enforcement by the local authority is inferior to inspection by 
officials of the central government. It is almost impossible for 
officials attached individually or in small groups to a series of 
separate authorities to achieve the same consistency of standards 
that can be achieved by a centralised department. This is less 
serious in the case of clear-cut requirements (such as hours 
of work and shop closing hours) but is vitally important in ques- 
tions of health and safety, where requirements are formulated 
more flexibly and need to be interpreted in practice. 

Unless an inspector has the backing of accepted standards, 
recognised and applied by all his colleagues, there is a constant 
tendency for enforcement to slip back to the bare minimum that 
can be read into the words of the law. In such circumstances 
inspectors will take objection to conditions only when they are 
so bad as to be patently and obviously contrary to the law. If that 
happens it is impossible to keep up the steady pressure for better 
conditions which is the mark of a successful inspection service. 


Technical Advice 


Article 3 (1) (6) of the Labour Inspection Convention states 
that an inspectorate should “supply technical information and 
advice to employers and workers concerning the most effective 
means of complying with the legal provisions ”. The case for this 
is sometimes thought to be self-evident, but it contains a legal and 
practical difficulty. In general, if a person has a legal duty to 
perform he has the responsibility for finding out how to do it, 
and there are objections to a government organ taking this responsi- 
bility from him. If inspectorates undertake too detailed an 
information service they may usurp or duplicate the functions of 
employers or encourage them to neglect the ordinary non-official 
sources of technical information. Inspectorates sometimes come 
under pressure to lay down authorised standards on things which 
would be better dealt with as questions of good technical and 
engineering practice—for example, dimensions and methods of 
construction of lifting equipment. It is therefore a quite difficult 
problem of policy to decide just how far labour inspectorates 
should go in handling, publishing and making available technical 
information, and there are wide differences in practice. 
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The French labour inspectorate adopts, on the whole, the more 
limited view of inspectors’ functions. French labour inspectors are 
primarily legal officers qualified to explain the content of the law, 
and they leave to employers and others the responsibility of solving 
the technical problems of how to obey the law. The inspectorate 
publishes very little directly in the way of technical advisory 
material. It is interesting to note, however, that the Social Security 
Administration in France is now setting up an advisory service, 
with an inspectorate, which aims at giving very much the same 
technical advice on industrial health and safety as is given directly 
by the labour inspectorate in many countries. In addition, the 
semi-official National Safety Institute in Paris publishes a wide 
range of advisory material. 

At the other extreme there has recently been a growth in 
several countries of government advisory services in which the 
element of advice very much outweighs that of compulsion. The 
Factory Canteen Advisory Service in Great Britain is an example. 
This was set up during wartime but has been retained as a regular 
wing of the factory inspectorate with the task of helping employers 
to improve the standards of catering for industrial workers. In 
the Netherlands the women social inspectors are giving an increas- 
ing proportion of their time to advice on personnel management, 
education and other subjects concerning which there are no enforce- 
able legal standards. 

In most countries labour inspectorates give a fairly wide range 
of advice on matters of health, safety and welfare which arise 
directly out of the legal provisions they enforce. To some extent 
this advice is made available directly to the public by the head- 
quarters organisation of the inspectorate by means of pamphlets, 
placards and other literature. Several inspectorates have 
“museums ” displaying methods of industrial health and safety, 
of which the pioneer is in. Amsterdam. In many inspectorates 
where there are specialist branches (covering medical problems, 
electrical hazards, etc.) the headquarters office of the branch supplies 
information on its subject to industry, government and the public. 
In addition, the British factory inspectorate has developed an 
“intelligence service”, a central agency for technical information 
staffed by three officers recruited from the inspectorate. 

This direct distribution of advice to the public is valuable, but 
the main channel of technical information is inevitably through the 
field inspectors in the course of their routine work. How this can 
best be done is an important problem of organisation. It is obvious 
that no inspector, however well trained, can carry in his head the 
full range of technical advice which may be useful in the varying 
circumstances which he encounters during inspection. The common 
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practice of circulating technical periodicals to inspectors, although 
useful for their general education, is of limited value here. The 
important thing is that when a problem is encountered an inspector 
should know what information is available and be able to turn 
it up even though that information had been circulated to him 
much earlier. The key to this is the proper filing of technical 
information in local offices. 

Most inspectorates are beginning to realise that technical 
information needs different handling from administrative instruc- 
tions, which are the normal concern of government departments. 
Several inspectorates, including those in Britain and Denmark, are 
at present reorganising their subject filing system. The Swedish 
inspectorate adopts the universal decimal classification commonly 
used in libraries. This may seem cumbersome at first sight, since 
it is devised to cover the whole range of human knowledge, but 
it has the great advantage of flexibility as the interests of the 
inspectorate develop to cover new subjects. A question which 
still has to be settled is how far the filing of technical subjects 
can be organised from headquarters and how far it is necessary 
to have the skilled work of classification done at the local office, 
where the material has to be used. Centrally run schemes have 
often failed because the headquarters office has difficulty in 
appreciating the precise conditions under which the material is 
to be used. Local classification presents no great difficulties where 
(as in Sweden and the Netherlands) there is a fairly large staff 
attached to each local office. In the Netherlands, for example, 
one of the senior office staff (who, in Britain, would be in the 
“executive ” grade) is responsible in each office for the filing and 
indexing of all incoming technical material. The problem is more 
difficult where, as in Britain and Denmark, there is only a small 
clerical staff at each local office. The handling of technical material 
is, however, of such central importance for efficient inspection that 
it should almost certainly have the attention of the district inspector 
even at the cost of some additional office work. 

Inspectorates in smaller countries often find it difficult to carry 
an adequate specialist organisation for assembling technical 
information. These countries depend very much on the publications 
of the I.L.O. and of inspectorates in larger countries. An interesting 
development is the collaboration of the Scandinavian countries 
in producing safety documentation for use in all four countries. 

Another important question is the best relationship between 
the technical advisory services of the inspectorates and non-govern- 
mental organisations working in the same field. There is close 
co-operation in Britain between the inspectorate and voluntary 
bodies like the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, the 
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Industrial Welfare Society and the British Institute of Standards, 
and similar relations exist in other countries. 


Skilled Watchfulness 


The British Factory Commission of 1833, which recommended 
the appointment of the first factory inspectors in Britain, said 
that inspectors should “report periodically to the Government 
for the use of the legislature ”. This has become a widely accepted 
and valued responsibility of inspectorates and was incorporated 
in the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947. Labour inspection 
involves a constant two-way process. Laws, regulations and instruc- 
tions are passed down from the legislature and government to the 
field inspectors. At the same time information about conditions 
of work is passed back through the machinery of the inspectorate 
to the appropriate minister and to the legislature. In short, the 
inspectorate is not merely the hands of government making its 
will effective ; it is also the eyes of government, continuously 
providing information which otherwise could be obtained only 
sporadically by special inquiries and commissions. Inspectors in 
almost all countries have come to see their work as far more than 
detecting contraventions of existing law. They have learnt to be 
alert for anything within their general range of responsibility which 
may affect the worker—for example, a new process or a hitherto 
unsuspected risk. A measure of the importance of this function is 
the extent to which protective labour legislation is now almost 
always “departmental legislation ”—that is, regulations and 
instructions based on the experience of those responsible for 
enforcing the law. This has been a powerful factor in the steady 
development of labour legislation. Inspectors have a professional 
interest in perfecting the legal “ tools ” which they handle, and in 
keeping these tools adapted to the changing conditions of industry. 

This indicates another disadvantage in delegating labour 
inspection to local government authorities. This “ passing back ” 
of information can take place readily only if an inspectorate is 
attached to the same government authority (central, provincial 
or local) as that which makes the law which that inspectorate 
enforces. This is not, in itself, an argument for centralisation ; there 
may be a good case for local autonomy in some matters of labour 
legislation. It is, however, a very strong argument against a 
combination of centralised legislation and locally based inspection 
for enforcing that legislation. 

The “ watchfulness ” of labour inspectors is not confined to 
matters which may require legislative action ; it is an attitude 
which should permeate all their work. The adjective “ skilled ” is 
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used advisedly, since their most distinctive skill is the ability to 
adopt this attitude. This skill has no simple equivalent in other 
walks of life, and is often misunderstood. An ordinary non- 
specialist inspector, in the course of his work, comes into contact 
with a very wide range of occupations and processes ; he frequently 
meets potential risks which fall outside the range of his first-hand 
knowledge. He needs to be able to recognise a risk or a matter 
needing attention, even though he has never met it before, to 
know where to obtain further information about it and at what 
point to call in specialist advice. Perhaps the best analogy, although 
it is only an analogy, for this skill is that of a general medical 
practitioner—it is, in effect, a kind of “ diagnostic ” skill. 

Most general inspectorates are concerned with physical con- 
ditions, duration of employment and, in some cases, wage rates. 
Inspectors have therefore to be alert for a very wide range of 
matters. These include highly technical matters (e.g., unsuspected 
chemical, electrical and mechanical hazards) and also risks of 
exploitation or hardship arising out of the social and economic 
structure of industry. The idea that an engineering graduate with 
a knowledge of the law is automatically a skilled inspector is very 
far from the truth. 


THE EXTENSION OF LABOUR INSPECTION 


The two main extensions of labour inspection from manufacture 
and mining have been to cover commerce (shops and offices) and 
agriculture. Of these commerce has perhaps proved the harder to 
cover, owing to the difficulty of organising efficient inspection of 
a very large number of small workplaces. In some countries 
(e.g., France, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands) the 
main labour inspectorates are responsible for shops along with 
factories, but inspectors have often found it difficult to keep up 
adequate routine inspection. In some cases no lists of shops are 
kept, and visiting seems to be mainly on complaint. In Luxem- 
bourg, where full figures are published, the statistics for 1950 
showed that, although almost all factories except the smallest 
were visited within the year, only 4 per cent. of shops and 
5¥%, per cent. of hotels and cafés were visited in the same period. 

In some countries (e.g., in Britain, Denmark and Sweden) an 
attempt has been made to solve this problem by delegating 
inspection duties to local authorities. The methods adopted vary. 
In Britain there is a complete separation between factories and 
shops, which are subject to different bodies of law. The factory 
inspectorate covers all places, large and small, where manufacture 
is done, and the local authorities are responsible for all shops. 
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In Denmark and Sweden the separation is less complete. In general 
the same law applies to both, and the division of duties is decided 
administratively. The labour inspectors visit large workplaces, 
including large shops, and those with mechanical hazards; the 
locally appointed “ commune inspectors ” visit small factories as 
well as shops. The labour inspectors have some supervision over 
the work of the commune inspectors. 

It has already been noted that, while local authority inspection 
may be a useful enforcement device for certain types of legal 
provision (like shop closing hours), it falls short of providing a 
full labour inspection service in two respects: it lacks the means 
for developing coherent standards and it lacks simple machinery 
for passing information back to the appropriate legislature. This 
is not due to incompetence on the part of local officials ; it is 
simply a matter of organisation. The main advantage of local 
enforcement is that, in certain circumstances, it may economise 
manpower. This is possible only if labour inspection can be done 
part-time, along with other work. Clearly a full-time locally 
appointed inspectorate is not, in itself, any cheaper than one 
centrally appointed ; indeed it may be less efficient as a result of 
limitations imposed by administrative boundaries. The real economy 
occurs only when local authority officials can check labour con- 
ditions at the same time as they visit workplaces for some other 
purpose and thereby can save actual inspecting time. The inspec- 
tion of shops for purposes of labour legislation is often combined 
(e.g., in parts of Britain and Sweden) with the enforcement of 
public health laws and especially those governing cleanliness of 
food ; this is all the easier because the majority of shops are, in 
fact, food shops. The need for economy in manpower is so great 
that this argument is a powerful and perhaps even a determining 
one. It is important to note, however, that although local authority 
inspection may be an economy, it may also mask a hidden waste 
of manpower. The cost of a full-time inspectorate attached to the 
central government is obvious and readily measured. An equiva- 
lent expenditure of “ man-hours ” may be spread over a number 
of local authorities almost unobserved, but the resultant drain on 
the national resources is the same. Local authority enforcement 
may at times be merely an attempt to economise national at the 
expense of local taxation. 

Labour inspection in agriculture has been more straight- 
forward. In France and Britain inspection is so far mainly confined 
to wages and is undertaken in each country by an inspectorate 
attached to the Ministry of Agriculture. In many other countries, 
including the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries, inspec- 
tion covers mechanical and chemical risks and other physical 
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conditions in agriculture. It has usually been found desirable 
for farms to be visited by inspectors with an agricultural back- 
ground, specially appointed for this purpose ; they are better 
able to understand the farmer’s problems and “to speak his 
language ”. These inspectors, however, form part of the general 
labour inspectorate, and this arrangement has very clear advan- 
tages. Firstly, a great deal of inspection and travelling time is 
saved. There are in rural areas many manufacturing processes 
(e.g., in grist mills and dairies) of a semi-agricultural nature, which 
can readily be visited by the agricultural inspectors by arrange- 
ment with the labour inspectorate. Secondly, the principles of 
mechanical and chemical safety are much the same in agriculture 
and industry, so that agricultural inspectors can usefully exchange 
experience with their industrial colleagues, and this is much more 
easily done within a single inspectorate. Thirdly, the design 
of new machinery is a very important factor in agricultural safety. 
The headquarters of most labour inspectorates are accustomed 
to discuss design with machine makers and can discuss agricultural 
machinery at the same time. 

In addition to trying to cover these large sectors of commerce 
and agriculture, many countries are now exploring the problem 
of bringing other groups within the scope of regular labour inspec- 
tion. These include land transport workers, the entertainment 
industry, workers on river and canal craft and many smaller 
groups too varied for general discussion. 


THE GENERAL ORGANISATION OF INSPECTION 


It has been noted that the term “labour inspection ” has an 
unfamiliar ring in Great Britain, and that this springs from a 
difference in history and organisation compared with most other 
countries in western Europe. British protective labour legislation 
consists of a series of completely separate Acts of Parliament, each 
covering a sharply defined and limited field (factories, mines, 
quarries, shops, etc.) and each administered (with very minor 
exceptions) by a separate inspectorate. In contrast, in many 
European countries the legislation tends to be codified; it is more 
inclusive in character and often covers a large part of the employed 
population. It is usually administered by a general “ labour 
inspectorate ” covering manufacture, building work, commerce 
and often agriculture and quarrying. In most of the larger countries, 
mines inspection is separate and attached to a separate ministry, 
but in the smaller countries (e.g. Luxembourg and the Irish Repub- 
lic) it may be merged with the main labour inspectorate. Occasion- 
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ally the labour code is enforced in some other branches of employ- 
ment (e.g., transport) by separate inspectorates. 

The most systematic unification of labour inspection is in 
Sweden, and dates from 1949. In this system there are a series of 
inspecting “wings ”—specialist services for mining, forestry, 
transport, etc., and a general labour inspectorate for manufacture, 
commerce and agriculture. These all form part of a single adminis- 
tration (the Swedish Workers’ Protection Service) under the 
control of a Director-General. 

Unification of the Swedish type has three practical advantages. 
Firstly, the specialist branches (medical, electrical, etc.) can be 
shared between the various inspecting wings (mining, forestry, 
general labour, etc.), whereas in the British system each inspec- 
torate has to carry its own specialist branches. Thus, there is in 
Britain no administrative connection, even at headquarters level, 
between the electrical inspectors of factories and the electrical 
inspectors of mines, or between the corresponding medical inspec- 
tors, although these officials have wide common technical interests. 
This does not prevent practical collaboration (like that of the 
British factory inspectorate in the Mines Department testing 
station at Buxton) but it makes for more complications, as two 
ministries are involved. 

Secondly, a unified inspectorate reduces “ boundary problems ”. 
A surprising amount of employment takes place on or near the 
boundaries between mining, manufacture, retailing and agriculture. 
Thus manufacture, retailing and office work are sometimes done by 
the same persons and often in the same workrooms ; workers 
from each share the same equipment, (e.g., lifts, washrooms and 
canteens). It is increasingly hard, especially with mechanisation, 
to draw a clear line between farm work, initial processing and 
manufacture of agricultural products. If retailing, agriculture 
and manufacture are subject to different legal standards and 
inspected by different officials, patent anomalies and gaps easily 
arise ; time is wasted on boundary discussion. These things can be 
settled far more easily by administrative decision within a more 
comprehensive inspectorate. 

Finally, a unified inspection system provides a focus within the 
machinery of government for all matters bearing on working 
conditions or on occupational health and safety, wherever these may 
arise. The Director-General of Labour in the Netherlands or the 
Director-General of the Swedish Workers’ Protection Service are 
both clearly in this position. The chief inspectors of factories or of 
mines in Britain are, in strictness, solely concerned with conditions 
in workplaces coming within the scope of the Factories Acts or 
the Mines and Quarries Acts, respectively. There is no single centre 
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of responsibility in the British Government structure for the 
conditions of other employed persons. This was made plain in the 
report of the recent Gowers Committee of Inquiry into health 
welfare and safety in non-industrial employment. 

On the other hand, there are undoubted advantages in a 
government department closely concerned with a particular sector 
of economic life taking responsibility for labour conditions in that 
sector, of which it is likely to have more knowledge of the technical 
problems and conditions. Inconsistencies between labour policy 
and other sides of economic policy may be avoided, and it may be 
possible to save inspecting manpower by combining duties (although 
this perhaps is less likely). 

It must also be remembered that although unification reduces 
boundary problems, it does not eliminate them. There is still 
the question of what is the proper scope of government regulation 
of working conditions. How far, for example, should peasant 
agriculture or domestic work be subject to labour law, and there- 
fore to inspection ? 

One of the few discussions, from the theoretical end, of this 
question of the unification of labour inspection as a whole is con- 
tained in the report of the Haldane Committee on the machinery 
of government, published in Britain in 1918.2 It is of interest 
that this British committee proposed a system of labour inspec- 
tion almost identical with that now existing in Sweden, but quite 
unlike that in Britain. 

In most countries the main labour inspectorate is attached 
to the Ministry of Labour or its equivalent, but has relative inde- 
pendence. For example, in Denmark the Directorate of Labour 
and Factory Inspection is responsible to the minister, but inde- 
pendent of the rest of the ministry ; in Sweden the Workers’ 
Protection Service has a semi-independent status ; in Britain the 
factory inspectorate forms a separate organisation, although the 
wages inspectorate is more closely linked with the industrial 
relations side of the ministry. One outstanding exception is France, 
where labour inspection is closely integrated with the rest of the 
Ministry of Labour. Work in each administrative area (départe- 
ment) is controlled by a “ departmental director ”, who is recruited 
from the inspectorate and possesses inspector’s powers ; he is, 
however, in charge of employment exchanges, manpower services 
and industrial relations as well as labour inspection in his area. 
This organisation has its difficulties ; it can throw on to officials 
a very wide and diffuse range of responsibilities and can raise 


1 Cmd. 7664 of 1949. 
2 Cmd. 9230 of 1918 ; see especially Part II, Chapter VI. 
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questions of incompatibility of function. On the other hand 
it also has substantial advantages. When any new or unexpected 
problem arises which affects labour in any way, the departmental 
director has undoubted responsibility for dealing with it locally ; 
he has, as much as anyone can have, official access to all the rele- 
vant facts. In this way some problems can be handled directly 
which in other forms of organisation are apt to hang awkwardly 
between departments or to go by default. 

Another problem which is emerging as governments or govern- 
ment-sponsored bodies take over insurance functions is the rela- 
tion between the accident prevention work of the labour inspec- 
torates and the insurance of industrial workers. In France and 
Switzerland safety inspection is divided between the ordinary 
labour inspectorates and special safety inspectorates attached to 
the insurance organisations. The origin of this arrangement is 
easy to understand. Reduction of accidents results in direct 
financial savings for insurance undertakings, so that they are 
ready to spend money on it, whereas the corresponding saving 
resulting from the work of the ordinary labour inspectorates is 
less obvious. If the insurance undertaking fixes contribution 
rates on the basis of risk, the insurance inspectors can use the offer 
of a decrease or the threat of an increase in rates to persuade 
employers to adopt safe methods—a sanction which is often more 
powerful than legal action. 

This arrangement breaks the work of accident prevention in 
two, and it is not easy to work out a practical division of duties 
between the two inspectorates. One important difficulty is that 
only one inspectorate can do the routine investigation of acci- 
dents (at present, the labour inspectorate in France and the insu- 
rance inspectorate in Switzerland). Yet it is only by the constant 
practical investigation of accidents that a field inspector can 
build up the fund of experience necessary for the intelligent enforce- 
ment of safety provisions ; an inspector who lacks this experience 
is largely “working blind” in matters of safety. One solution, of 
course, would be to hand safety inspection entirely to the insurance 
inspectors, but so far these do not appear numerous enough to 
undertake routine safety inspection of the smaller workplaces. An 
interesting development on different lines is the arrangement in the 
Netherlands whereby the insurance organisation gives annually 
to the labour inspectorate a sum of money which can be used more 
freely than ordinary departmental funds for research and experiment. 


1 It may be recalled that Paragraph 8 of the I.L.O. Labour Inspection 
Recommendation, 1947, provides that “ the functions of labour inspectors 
should not include that of acting as conciliator or arbitrator in proceedings 
concerning labour disputes ”’. 
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One of the most difficult problems of organisation, which is 
still far from a solution in most countries, is the relation between 
the work of the labour inspectorates concerned with occupational 
hygiene and the general medical and public health services of 
the country. This is too complex a problem for detailed discussion 
here. Most inspectorates have specialist medical inspectors—that 
is, inspectors who are fully qualified medical practitioners. The 
widespread difficulty of recruiting these inspectors is, perhaps, 
a symptom of problems yet to be solved. An interesting experi- 
ment has been made in Denmark, where the inspectorate has a 
small diagnostic clinic attached to the Rigshospital in Copen- 
hagen. Attached to this clinic are seven doctors, who combine 
consultant work in the hospital, research, lecturing in the medical 
school of the university and active medical inspection of work- 
places. Possibly this combination of medical inspection with other 
medical work may point to a solution of this problem. 


INSPECTION AND SPECIALISATION 


Of even greater importance than the problem of the general 
organisation of inspectorates is the problem of the use of specialist 
knowledge at the local level for purposes of inspection. As has 
been mentioned, ordinary inspection requires the use of a wide 
range of knowledge and what has been called “ diagnostic ” skill. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to tackle this problem by special- 
isation in inspection either by field or function. 

Specialisation by field often takes place relatively informally— 
one inspector in a district will concentrate on building operations, 
dock work or some particular trade. Specialisation of this type 
raises no serious problems, but may waste time in travel if carried 
too far in rural areas. It is easier in those inspectorates where there 
is a fairly large team of inspectors in each district (as in the Nether- 
lands), than in countries (such as Britain or Denmark) where 
districts are smaller. 

Specialisation by function, on the other hand, raises more 
problems, since it involves more than one inspector visiting the 
same workplace. In many countries wages inspection is completely 
separate from the inspection of physical conditions. There is good 
ground for this separation, except perhaps in very thinly-populated 
areas, since the techniques of inspection for these two purposes are 
quite different. 

Specialisation has sometimes been taken further, as in Belgium, 
where there are separate and largely independent medical, technical 
and social inspectorates, and a chemical inspectorate is being 
established. This arrangement has obvious advantages. It prevents 
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one aspect of the work (e.g., accident prevention) from crowding 
out other aspects, and enables each of the specialised functions to 
be in the hands of inspectors with appropriate qualifications. The 
good progress in Belgium on factory amenities (washing facilities, 
clothing accommodation and mess-rooms) is almost certainly due 
to this specialisation. 

There are, however, difficulties. Firstly, there is a danger that 
things falling on the boundaries between the areas of the different 
specialists may be missed. Secondly, inspectors may overlap in 
their work, and give apparently inconsistent advice. Many 
problems (e.g., risks from fumes or dust) require a co-ordination 
of medical, chemical and engineering knowledge, and complete 
specialisation makes this difficult. Thirdly, and perhaps the most 
important, it is difficult for a specialised inspectorate to provide an 
adequate system of inspection in the smaller workplaces without 
waste of skilled manpower. It is sometimes suggested that special- 
ists need only visit the places where their concerns are likely to be 
important. This suggestion ignores the fact that inspectors have 
not only to remedy risks but also to find them. Chemical risks, for 
example, are not confined to “ chemical works ” in the ordinary 
sense ; indeed, the managements of large chemical factories are 
usually well aware of these risks and qualified to prevent them. 
More serious risks may arise from apparently innocuous processes 
in a small factory, perhaps in a remote village. There is little 
likelihood of a chemical specialist visiting such a works on his own 
initiative ; yet if the inspector who actually visits small workplaces 
has no responsibility for such risks in the larger works, he is unlikely 
to detect them in the smaller places. 

The Belgian organisation, therefore, is a valuable experiment 
which will be watched with interest by other countries. The most 
likely line of development, however, especially in the less densely- 
populated countries, is the establishment of a staff of general 
branches (e.g., medical, electrical and chemical) upon whom 
inspectors can call. The British factories and mines inspectorates 
are well established examples of this form of organisation and the 
inspectorates in the Netherlands and Sweden have developed a 
similar structure. This organisation, if it is to be fully successful, 
requires a delicate balance of responsibility and confidence between 
the specialists and the general inspectors. It will fail if the general 
inspector tries to be a “jack of all trades” and ignores the specialists; 
or if he hands all technical problems blindly to them ; it will fail; 
too, if the specialists do their work out of touch with the general 
inspectors. 

One of the most fundamental questions of labour inspection, 
therefore, is what are the best qualifications for inspectors, and 
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this is a much more difficult question in relation to general inspectors 
than to specialists who are applying a recognised body of profes- 
sional knowledge. In France inspectors are mainly, but not exclu- 
sively, graduates in law—in other words, they have similar qualifi- 
cations to other graduate members of the French Civil Service. In 
most other European countries the higher ranks of the inspectorate 
are the preserve of graduates in engineering or applied science. 
Many of these inspectorates have a lower non-graduate grade 
which has little or no prospect of promotion to the higher ranks. 
The British factory inspectorate is unusual in that it is, by deliber- 
ate design, a “mixed” inspectorate, recruited mainly, but not 
exclusively, from university graduates in science. Among the inspec- 
tors are graduates in the arts and social sciences and non-graduates, 
some of whom have worked at the bench or, in a few instances, 
held trade union office before appointment. The inspectorate, 
however, forms a single professional group and is not graded 
according to educational qualifications ; at one time there was such 
a grading but this was discontinued some years ago. Most British 
inspectors have had some outside experience, usually industrial, 
between finishing their education and entering the inspectorate ; 
in contrast, the graduate members of some European inspectorates 
are mainly recruited direct from college. 

In assessing the advantages of these and other qualifications 
the conditions for successful inspection which were discussed 
earlier must be borne in mind. A field inspector needs to have a 
status which enables him to maintain his authority with manage- 
ment. He needs to be able to deal intelligently with a great variety 
of technical matters, on most of which he cannot be a specialist. 
He needs a keen understanding of the personal and social situation 
of employed persons. He must be able “to handle papers ”, in 
the administrative sense, as well as technicalities. These qualifica- 
tions do not fit any simple professional pattern, and the variety of 
practice is understandable. 

The above are only a few of the problems which are emerging 
today. It is clear that there is no “ pure theory ” of labour inspec- 
tion which is independent of circumstances. Methods have to take 
account of the economic condition of a country, its structure of 
government, its educational resources, and many other factors. 
Both the differences and the similarities of practice suggest many 
ways in which different countries may fruitfully learn from each 
other in this important branch of government action. 
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The Work of the I.A.E.S.T.E. 
by 
J. NEWBY 


Superintendent of Vacation Studies, Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London ; General Secretary, I1.A.E.S.T.£. 


A recent article in the Review drew attention to the increasing 
importance attached by governments to the provision of facilities for 
student employment abroad and the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation in this connection. Among the examples of 
international arrangements made for the exchange of students within 
particular industries or occupations was mentioned the work of the 
I.A.E.S.T.E. (International Association for the Exchange of Students 
for Technical Experience). 

In the following article Mr. J. Newby, General Secretary of the 
I.A.E.S.T.E., describes the aims and the work of the Association 
and the progress it has made since it was founded in 1948. 


“ Travel, in the younger sort, 
is a part of Education. ” 
FRANCIS BACON. 


[N CREASED productivity depends partly on technical improve- 

ments, but it also owes a great deal to the personal and 
intellectual qualities of those who are required to make use of 
the technical advances. 

There has been much discussion in recent years in industrial 
and academic circles on the preparation of undergraduates for 
industry, and during nearly 40 years’ experience in working 
with and for undergraduate students of science and technology 
I have observed many fundamental changes in their preparation 
for careers in these fields. 

One of these changes is the effort now made in many univer- 
sities to provide some form of extra curricula for the more liberal 


1. “ Student Employment Abroad”, International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1952, p. 142. 
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education of the undergraduate to counteract the high degree 
of specialisation which the twentieth century has imposed upon 
those studying at the universities. 

In science and technology the need for the student to absorb 
the technical and theoretical knowledge required by those studying 
for the various professions has caused many of them to by-pass 
all other subjects, and this has resulted in an underdevelopment 
of those faculties for critical appreciation and integration of 
complex problems which are yet so essential for those who will be 
called upon to take responsible posts in industry or indeed in 
any other walk of life. 

Sir Ewart Smith (Imperial Chemical Industries Limited), speak- 
ing on “ What qualities does industry require in the university 
graduate, and what is his role in industry ? ”, said in October 1952: 


Productive industry is faced with two major problems of management : 
that of applying promptly the best available knowledge to all phases of 
its work, and that commonly referred to as “ human relations”. Industry 
thus looks to the universities for men who have some understanding of 
the wider aspects of life than can be gathered from the mental discipline 
of their own particular subject. It believes that those on the scientific 
side should have some appreciation of the humanities.1 


Many schemes have been devised internationally for the special 
purpose of broadening the education of young students by means 
of international travel, and I think it can fairly be said that one 
of the most successful of these in recent times has been the work 
of I.A.E.S.T.E. (the International Association for the Exchange 
of Students for Technical Experience). I shall endeavour to show 
later how I feel I.A.E.S.T.E. has helped to provide the human 
material for greater productivity, but I feel it would be helpful 
to start by giving a few facts about our Association and the way 
in which it works. 

The Association was founded at a conference held at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology in London in Jan- 
uary 1948. In 1952 it was made up of 17 member countries 
(Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Great Britain, Iceland, Israel, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States and 
Yugoslavia). Canada has also joined for 1953. Between 1948 
and 1952 more than 9,750 students were sent abroad under 
the sponsorship of the Association. 

The Association has from its commencement followed a policy 
of complete independence. It is not affiliated to any other organi- 


1 FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES : Report of the Universities and 
Industry Conference, 1952. 
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sation. It is absolutely non-political. An examination of its 
member countries will reveal that among them are many with 
diverse political points of view. On the other hand, of course, 
although I.A.E.S.T.E. is an independent and non-governmental 
organisation, it could not have made such rapid progress without 
the moral support of the Governments of the 17 countries concerned. 
Many Governments have supported I.A.E.S.T.E. by granting special 
facilities to students taking part (assistance with travelling expenses, 
tax exemption, free visas, etc.). This is a clear enough indication 
that it is the social policy of many enlightened countries to encou- 
rage in every way the exchange of young people with a view to 
enabling them to broaden their outlook from the social, economic, 
cultural and professional points of view and to develop in them 
a spirit of international understanding. 

In 1950, only two years after its foundation, I.A.E.S.T.E. was 
recognised as an international organisation having consultative 
status with U.N.E.S.C.O. and the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. 

The administration of I.A.E.S.T.E. has been kept to the abso- 
lute minimum. At the international level the domicile of the 
general secretary is, according to the statutes, the headquarters 
of the Association, and he and two elected delegates from other 
member countries (in 1952, Sweden and Switzerland) form the 
advisory committee. The general secretary is responsible for 
carrying on the day-to-day work of the Association in an honorary 
capacity and he co-ordinates the work, as far as possible, of the 
national committees of all member countries. Therefore, at this 
level, the Association has no employees. 

The expenses at the international level are subscribed annually 
by member countries according to the number of students sent 
abroad each year. The income from this source in 1952, when 
3,493 students were exchanged, was approximately £600, from 
which was met the cost of printing 4,250 copies of the fifth annual 
report of the Association for supply and distribution in all mem- 
ber countries. 

As the exchanges are made on a basis of reciprocity, the 
extent to which a member country can benefit from the acti- 
vities of I.A.E.S.T.E. is determined by the amount of energy its 
national committee is prepared to put into the project by way 
of the reception of overseas students. 

All new member countries applying for admission to the Asso- 
ciation are required to set up central national committees repre- 
senting the academic, industrial and students’ spheres of interest. 
Each member country is responsible for its own economy. The 
method of providing the necessary finance varies. In some coun- 
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tries it is provided by a government department, in others by 
industry, or by national agreement between the universities taking 
part. It is usual for students to pay a registration fee and meet 
all the necessary travelling expenses. 

In practical terms, I.A.E.S.T.E.’s work consists in sending 
students from universities or other institutions of higher education 
to work for a period of two to three months during the summer 
vacation in the industries of countries belonging to the Association. 
The table below shows the subjects studied by students sent abroad 
in 1952, 

The aim of the Association is to find the best type of training 
abroad for students of the various faculties with which it is con- 
cerned. This is achieved by obtaining from industries as much 
information as possible relating to the training available for over- 
seas students of a particular faculty. These offers are then docu- 
mented and exchanged as far as possible for an equal number of 
places available in other member countries, the latter being distri- 
buted to the universities participating in each country. An effort 
is made to nominate a suitable student for each place available, 
and after his nomination has been accepted by the company 
abroad arrangements are made by the national committees of 
I.A.E.S.T.E. for labour permits, lodgings, etc. 

There can be no doubt that from the strictly technical point of 
view the student of any nationality will be able to obtain the best 
practical experience to suit his needs in his own country, but it is 
suggested that if it is possible to place him in industry abroad for 
a period of eight weeks during the penultimate year of his univer- 
sity course the added advantage of becoming acquainted with 
practices and techniques that are new to him while working as 
well as living and perhaps playing with the people of other nations, 
is a very excellent counterbalance to any discrepancy there may be 
between practical experience obtained at home and that obtained 
abroad. Moreover, the opportunities provided for the majority 
of these young students will, in all probability, occur only once in 
a lifetime and cannot in any sense be compared with experience 
to be obtained by travelling abroad as an ordinary tourist. 

The organising committees try to ensure that the student 
does not go unprepared to his experience abroad. One of the 
conditions imposed is that the student must already have been 
through a period of practical experience in his own country and, 
since the arrangements are all made well in advance, the students 
have an opportunity to improve their knowledge of the language 
of the country they will visit. This preparation, added to the 
fact that the student is going to obtain experience in his own 
field of study, means that he is usually able to adjust himself 
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SUBJECTS STUDIED BY STUDENTS SENT ABROAD 
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quickly to his new surroundings—an important factor in a visit 
limited to two months. He is thus better able to appreciate not 
only the different processes and techniques employed but also— 
and much more important—the different intellectual approach to 
various problems. And in the more general aspects of his experi- 
ence, by working alongside the ordinary employees of the factory 
and firm and by sharing many of their leisure-hour occupations, 
he obtains a much more intimate and detailed impression of the 
country and its people than he would as a mere tourist. 

I think I cannot do better than quote from one of the reports 
which the students provide at the end of their experience. A 
British student who went to Iceland for practical experience 
during the summer of 1952 wrote— 


. I am of the opinion that a student who goes overseas to work does 
not acquire a skill in the smaller technical details of the job he works on, 
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RTICIPATING COUNTRIES, SUMMER VACATION 1952 
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and that this should not be his aim, for he could do this much more effi- 
ciently with a firm in this country; rather, he benefits from acquiring a 
general appreciation of broad methods which he can compare with those 
in this country and in assessing the relative value of the reasons, whether 
economic, political, etc., underlying the methods employed. In many 
respects I think that the time spent off the job may be as educatively 
employed as the time spent on the job. A certain amount of enterprise is 
required of the student in order that he may obtain full benefit from his 
period spent in a foreign land. 


Thus, it will be seen that a student sent from a highly indus- 
trialised country to a small and non-industrial country was able 
to obtain in his own opinion much from the experience arranged 
for him under the sponsorship of I.A.E.S.T.E. 

Before leaving this question of the experience as seen from the 
point of view of the student, I should like to say a word about 
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the evaluation we try to make of the functioning of I.A.E.S.T.E. 
in order to pick out both our strengths and our weaknesses. 

Those of us who are in close contact with the students of today 
are well aware how critical these young men and women can be, 
so it will be appreciated that a general evaluation of the reports 
made by more than 2,500 students over a period of four years 
must present a fairly accurate picture of the work of I.A.E.S.T.E. 
from the students’ point of view. 

Students who have been sent abroad are asked to criticise, 
under various headings, the arrangements made for them. The 
reports of 1,141 students who had been received by one country 
from 16 other countries in various numbers over the past four 
years contained, under the different headings, the following per- 
centages of comments expressing satisfaction: journey, 97; 
reception, 97 ; language, 86 ; lodging accommodation, 92 ; firms’ 
facilities for training, 92 ; relations with workers, 100 ; social and 
cultural, 73; general organisation, 97. The corresponding per- 
centages in the reports of 1,370 students sent by the same country 
to 16 other countries in varying numbers over the past four 
years were as follows: journey, 72; reception, 88; language, 87; 
lodging accommodation, 95; firms’ facilities for training, 93 ; 
relations with workers, 100 ; social and cultural, 94 ; general organi- 
sation, 82. 

It is very gratifying to note that this exchange of students has 
been well supported by the trade unions in member countries. 
No instances have been reported of unions taking exception to 
the reception of these students by industry. On the contrary, as 
appears from the figures quoted above, more than 2,500 students 
found that their relations with the workers were entirely 
satisfactory. Many workers invited the students to their homes 
and often carried on correspondence after their return to their home 
country. 

An indication of the value placed upon the activities of 
I.A.E.S.T.E. in the academic field is the fact that 196 institutions 
of higher education in 17 countries are taking part in the exchanges 
made by the Association. 

So far I have made no mention of the most vital element in 
our exchange, the 1,440 industrial concerns in 17 countries without 
whose support we could not operate and who have been willing 
to receive students and pay them sufficient to meet their cost- 
of-living expenses during the period of training in the country 
visited at a cost to themselves of more that £161,000 in 1952. 

In a foreword to the I.A.E.S.T.E. report to U.N.E.S.C.O. of 
1949 Sir Roderick Hill, K.C.B., M.C., A.F.C., Rector of the Imperial 
College, stated : 
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International co-operation in the academic sphere has been fully matched 
by the international co-operation of industrial concerns. Their participation 
in the scheme has been both generous and enlightened : while standing to 
gain comparatively little material benefit they have provided visiting 
students with splendid opportunities for broadening their experience both 
as technicians and as citizens. 


I recollect that when in 1937 an effort was made to promote 
this type of exchange of students, the response from industry was 
apathetic but on a revival in 1946 there seemed to be a complete 
change of outlook on the part of industry in general, with the 
results mentioned above. How do we account for this change ? 
Is it due to the general interest in internationalism which became 
evident after the end of the last war, or does it also suggest the 
need and indicate a desire on the part of industry in all countries 
to assist in the broadening of the general education of their possible 
future employees by encouraging their general development by 
means of international travel, social contacts and also, in many 
cases, the opportunity of improving their knowledge of languages ? 

It is certainly to a large extent from motives of international 
goodwill that firms are willing to accept foreign students for prac- 
tical experience, but I think there is no doubt at all that the firms 
concerned appreciate the intellectual and professional value to 
the student of the experience obtained and that they often accept 
a foreign student because this will provide a place abroad for one 
of their own nationals—who may, after all, later join the firm 
concerned. This point of view is borne out by my personal experi- 
ence of the work in Great Britain and I should like here to quote 
an incident in support of this statement. 

In the early days of the I.A.E.S.T.E. one large group of companies 
was repeatedly asked for three years for its co-operation in the recep- 
tion of overseas students for practical experience under I.A.E.S.T.E. 
but each year failed to participate in our programme. One year 
later I met representatives of the company during their annual 
visit to the Imperial College of Science and Technology and was 
informed by the leader that they had been visiting many univer- 
sities in Great Britain interviewing students for employment. They 
stated that they had been agreeably surprised to find that more 
than 85 per cent. of the technical students interviewed had already 
had experience abroad under I.A.E.S.T.E. and these students had 
discussed with them their experiences. Some of the students had 
obtained practical experience which it was not possible for them 
to get in Britain. The company was therefore prepared in future 
to receive six to eight overseas students each year. 

A similar opinion was expressed recently at a meeting held at 
the French Institute in London and attended by representatives 
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of industrial and commercial firms. One of those present, a repre- 
sentative of the General Electric company, which has accepted 
overseas students under I.A.E.S.T.E. for several years, said— 


It has become an established practice in the engineering faculties of 
universities in this country to encourage engineering students to spend 
two months of their long vacation in industry in order to obtain practical 
experience in the application of the theoretical knowledge that they have 
gained at the university. Whilst this system has many advantages to 
commend it, it has at the same time a disadvantage in that the majority 
of the student’s vacation is spent in works in this country and his general 
education lacks the broadening influence that is to be obtained by travel- 
ling in a foreign land. As my company engages something like 150 graduates 
each year, we are naturally very interested that these graduates should 
receive the best education possible and we, therefore, co-operate by allow- 
ing foreign students into our works so that our own British university 
students can be placed in works overseas. 


It seems, therefore, that the broad educational value of 
I.A.E.S.T.E.’s activities is recognised equally at the student, 
academic and industrial level, and one result of this broader edu- 
cation will be to provide industry with an improved human poten- 
tial for greater productivity. 

Besides the training value to the students themselves certain 
other effects of the exchanges are worthy of note. One is the 
stimulating effect of the presence of a student from a foreign 
country in the workshops and offices in which he is placed. Further- 
more, slight though it is, there is another indirect result of exchange 
programmes such as that of the I.A.E.S.T.E. to which I feel I 
should draw attention. Visits by students from abroad may 
ultimately result, in certain cases, in new markets for the products 
of the firm that receives them. Conversely, the knowledge acquired 
and the contacts established in the course of a study period abroad 
may serve the commercial interests of the firms who employ the 
students after their return home. I need hardly add that influence 
of this kind can only be quantitatively on a relatively small scale, 
but since we can assume that some, at least, of the young men 
concerned will eventually go into responsible posts in industry it 
can, from a qualitative point of view, be of importance. As the 
work of the Association spreads and, in particular, as countries 
which are less developed industrially come into the scheme, this 
factor will, I think, turn out to be not inconsiderable. 

Before summing up I should like to add that in organising this 
exchange of students I have often found a real interest in some 
industries for similar facilities to be made available for apprentices 
and other young workers ; unofficially it has been possible to 
introduce these companies to others abroad, and direct exchanges 
have been made. It is suggested that much more could be done 
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in this field and if needed the experience of I.A.E.S.T.E. and its 
documentation, which could easily be adapted to cover almost 
any form of industrial exchange of persons, could readily be made 
available to those concerned. 

As I stated at the beginning of this article, increased produc- 
tivity—which is at present one of the dominant preoccupations 
among those interested in the development of the economy— 
depends not only on technological progress but also, and in a large 
measure, on the human factor. A programme such as that of 
I.A.E.S.T.E., even if it has no direct and immediate effect in 
increasing production, can nevertheless exercise a considerable 
indirect influence in industry. The young man who has made 
good use of the experience offered will have developed his critical 
faculties in observing abroad new technical methods and new 
intellectual methods of approach to various problems, methods 
which, though different from those used in his own country, never- 
theless give results. He will have mixed with people having stan- 
dards of values—economic, cultural or moral—different from his 
own and yet with whom he has lived and worked amicably. What 
better training could there be for that state of receptivity to new 
ideas without which there can be no real progress? Increased 
ability to view and to group into efficient patterns the components 
of that complex organisation, a modern industrial concern ; the 
wider human understanding so vital to the solution of those prob- 
lems of human relations in industry the neglect of which can 
vitiate any technical advances—these, I think, are the main fruits 
of practical experience abroad such as that provided by I.A.E.S.T.E. 

May I end by referring to the authority whom I invoked at 
the beginning of my article and whose views on the subject of 
experience abroad often sound like a paraphrase of the resolutions 
passed from time to time at our annual conference. Having 
advised the prospective traveller how best to profit intellectually 
and morally by his visit abroad, Bacon ends : 


When a traveller returneth home, let him not leave the Countries, 
where he hath travelled, altogether behind him, but maintain a Correspon- 
dence, by letters, with those of his Acquaintance which are of most Worth. 
And let his Travel appear rather in his Discourse than in his Apparel or 
Gesture ; And in his Discourse, let him be rather advised in his Answers 
than forwards to tell Stories ; And let it appear that he doth not change 
his Country Manners for those of Foreign Parts ; But only prick in some 
Flowers, of that he hath learned abroad, into the Customs of his own 
Country.! 


1 Francis Bacon : “ Of Travel”, in Essays. 











REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Training of North African 
Metal Workers in France 


The French Union of Metallurgical and Mining Industries has recently 
issued a study of the problems raised by the employment of North Africans 
in metal works. The chief problems are concerned with. the observance of 
safety rules, hygiene and training. 

In the following pages are reproduced the parts of the study concerned 
with training—data concerning the degree of skill acquired by North 
African workers, based on an investigation in a number of undertakings, 
and some conclusions concerning the conditions necessary to facilitate 
quicker promotion for these workers. The first experimental attempts 
to make up for the lack of basic education among North African workers 
and to prepare them for employment provide the material for a series of 
general observations on the curricula and organtsation of vocational training 
for North Africans. 

The interest of this study goes beyond the particular field to which it 
directly relates, for the introduction into highly mechanised industry of 
workers belonging to non-industrial regions gives rise to similar situations 
in all parts of the world. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NORTH AFRICAN PERSONNEL 
IN CERTAIN METAL WORKS 


A detailed investigation conducted in the Paris area during 1951 in 
385 establishments employing 272,000 persons, of whom 33,500 were 
North Africans, revealed that the North Africans were distributed as 
follows : supervisors and skilled craftsmen, 4.42 per cent.; semi-skilled 
workers, 52.08 per cent. ; labourers, 43.5 per cent. 


An Automobile Construction Undertaking in the Paris Area 


This undertaking employs 43,000 persons in its workshops and 
offices combined (35,000 at hourly wage rates, 8,000 on a monthly basis). 
Rather more than 10 per cent. of the wage earners (3,922 persons) are 
North Africans; there are only about 15 North African salaried 
wee. The latter are clearly differentiated from the manual workers 
and are entirely europeanised. 





1 UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MinI?RES: La main-d’cuvre nord- 
africaine et son emploi dans les industries des métaux (Paris, 1952). 
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Eleven of the salaried employees have elementary school-leaving 
certificates (including one from a “ higher elementary school ”), one has 
graduated from a secondary school, two have accountants’ certificates, 
and one has been through the national vocational school and attended 
courses at the Institute of Arts and Crafts. Furthermore, among the 
executive personnel there is a North African mining engineer. 

The 3,922 North African manual workers are distributed as follows : 
skilled craftsmen, 3.5 per cent.; semi-skilled workers, 66 per cent. ; 
labourers, 30.5 per cent. 

If the proportion of labourers is compared to that of North Africans 
with less than a year’s service (35 per cent.) it may be concluded that a 
labourer is promoted to the semi-skilled grade in less than a year (the 
average is eight months). 

The distribution of North Africans in the various departments of 
the undertaking is as follows: 


Foundry department : 25 per cent. of all North Africans employed 
in the undertaking ; 27 per cent. of the total personnel of the department. 
The jobs most commonly allotted to North Africans are those of moulder, 
caster, fettler, wheeler, loader and general labourer. Some, however, 
have more responsible jobs (one is employed as a convertor man). 


Coach work assembly department : 18 per cent. of all North Africans ; 
15.5 per cent. of personnel of department. 


Sheet-iron shaping and assembling department: 10 per cent. of all 
North Africans, about one-third of personnel of department. 

The remaining 47 per cent. of the North Africans in the works are 
scattered among the other departments (hand sheet-iron working, rubber, 
cutting (9 per cent. altogether), engine machining (9 per cent.), chroming, 
cables, maintenance (electricity), trucking. 


An Engineering Undertaking in the Paris Area 


At the beginning of 1949 this undertaking was employing 1,222 
manual workers, including 146 North Africans. By 1 September 1951, 
there had been an increase to 1,358 and 232 respectively, equivalent 
to a rise in the proportion of North Africans from 11.9 to 17 per cent. 

In the same period the number of skilled and semi-skilled North 
Africans incre from 20 to 81. Members of these grades thus repre- 
sented (in 1951) 35 per cent. of all North African personnel, as against 
only 14 per cent: at the beginning of 1949.1 

The distribution by grades of the 232 North African manual workers 
on 1 September 1951 was as follows: skilled craftsmen, 1, or 0.4 og 
cent. of all North Africans ; semi-skilled workers, 80 (senior grade 24, 
junior grade 56), or 34.5 per cent. ; labourers, 151, or 65.1 per cent. 

Distribution by service was as follows: movement, 107 (46 per cent. 
of all North Africans, 39 per cent. of the personnel of the service), 82 per 
cent. of whom were labourers ; foundry, 49 (21 per cent. of all North 
Africans, 36 per cent. of personnel of the service), 50 per cent. of whom 
were labourers. The remaining 33 per cent. of all North Africans were 
distributed as follows: boiler tubes, 8 per cent. ; boiler work and 
framing, 8 per cent.; forges, 4 per cent. ; material inspection and main- 


1 On 1 January 1952 the corresponding figures were: total personnel, 1,322; North 
Africans, 241 (18.2 per cent.) ; skilled and semi-skilled North Africans, 101 (41.9 per cent. 
of all North Africans). 
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tenance, 4 per cent., etc. It should be noted that the only North African 
skilled craftsman is in the maintenance service, and that two-thirds of 
the North African semi-skilled workers are in the foundry and move- 
ment services. 

The rise in the percentage of North African skilled workers proves 
that North Africans have been appreciated, particularly in the production 
departments, such as the forges, foundry and welding and boiler tube 
shops. The following jobs, ranking as semi-skilled (senior grade), have 
been entrusted to them: foundry caster (3), crane man (2), normal 
gauge tractor driver in the movement service (2), tube maker (1), press 
operator (1), welder (4), etc. ; as well as jobs as loader, fettler, etc., which 
rank as semi-skilled (junior grade). 


A Steel Works in North France 


This works includes a Martin steel plant, a bar mill and ancillary 
services to these production departments—roll-lathes, maintenance 
(machinery), maintenance (electricity), construction and movement. 

Of the 547 manual workers, 216 (40 per cent.) are North Africans. 

The distribution by service is as follows: production services, 
340 workers, including 159 North Africans (73.6 per cent. of all North 
African personnel, 47 per cent. of total personnel of these services) ; 
ancillary services, 207 workers, including 57 North Africans (26.4 per 


cent. of all North African personnel, 28 per cent. of total personnel of 


these services). 

Distribution by grade is: production services—-skilled craftsmen, 
43 per cent.; semi-skilled workers, 24 per cent. ; labourers, 32 per cent. 
These percentages are similar to those for the whole personnel (North 
Africans*and Europeans together) of the production services. 

However, this distribution varies from one service to another. The 
situation is particularly striking in the Martin steel plant, where North 
Africans account for 78 per cent. of the total personnel (74 per cent. of 
skilled craftsmen, 95 per cent. of semi-skilled workers and 74 per cent. 
of labourers). 

In the maintenance services, on the other hand, the position of the 
North Africans is much inferior to the general average. Of the 57 North 
Africans in these services, 51 have remained labourers, five have become 
semi-skilled and only one is a skilled worker, junior grade ; and it should 
be noted that he is only capable of doing a certain type of repairs in a 
highly restricted sector (travelling cranes). 


A Steel Works in East France 


The only statistics provided relate to distribution of North Africans 
by grade: semi-skilled workers, senior grade, 18 per cent. ; semi-skilled 
workers, junior grade, 32 per cent. ; labourers, 50 per cent. 

The promotion of North Africans, though gradual, is still slow. 
Although some are now attending training courses for the trade certificate 
(production), there is not a single North African craftsman in the 


factory. 
Other Undertakings 


Other less complete investigations have revealed the following 


information. 

In a steel works in the north of France North African workers (115) 
amounted to 10 per cent. of the total personnel; 35 per cent. were 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
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In another steel works in the north the North African workers (412) 
amounted to about 30 per cent. of the total personnel ; 8.5 per cent. were 
semi-skilled workers, junior grade (Martin ovens). 

In a steel works in central France (Loire), the North African 


included practically no skilled craftsmen, but North Africans belonging 
to the semi-skilled grades were employed as furnacemen at boilers and 
ovens, foundry keepers and roller-mill hands. Attempts at the 8 voca- 
tional training of skilled welders, turners and fitters have failed. Very 
few North Africans have been able to reach the grade of craftsman after 
long training on the job. 


The above figures show clearly how wrong it would be to regard 
North African workers as no more than a large reserve of irretrievably 
mediocre unskilled and semi-skilled workers. The examples indicated 
show that the North African is capable, in some conditions, of reaching 
successively the grades of semi-skilled worker and of skilled craftsman. 


It should, however, be noted that— 


(1) the percentages of North African semi-skilled and skilled 
workers are considerably larger in metallurgy proper (production of 
steel and other metals) than in engineering construction, electrical 
construction, etc. ; in certain manufacturing undertakings (automobile 
construction, for instance), the North African skilled and semi-skilled 
worker is employed mainly in the raw material processing departments, 
such as foundries and forges ; 


(2) North Africans generally succeed in the production services, 
where they secure promotion very much at the same rate as the French ; 
foundries, forges and rolling mills provide them with the most favourable 
opportunity ; maintenance services are—at least at present—much less 
a since the North African has not the proper vocational back- 
ground ; 


(3) within the production services, the promotion of North Africans 
slows down considerably once they have reached the junior semi- 
skilled grade, and they only very exceptionally reach the lowest 
skilled grade ; it is more difficult 4 North Africans than for French 
workers to acquire the skill and knowledge corresponding to this grade 
because of the North African’s imperfect grasp of the French language 
and his lower level of general education ; 


(4) training “on the job” appears at present to be the com- 
monest avenue to promotion ; however, it is so slow as to suggest that 
there must be scope in the vocational training system for a more rapid 
and scientific approach as well as one better suited to the needs and 
characteristics of the North African. 


The number of North Africans promoted to supervisory posts is 
still very small. The skill and the aptitude acs | wt a chargehand, 
and still more by a foreman, are as a rule acquired by the North African 
only after a long stay together with a long period of stable employment 
in the undertaking. This necessary qualifying period is longer than the 
time yet spent by most North African workers in metropolitan France. 

It is clear, however, that the North African worker generally has the 
qualities which will enable him to reach grades above those of labourer 
and semi-skilled operative ; but promotion to supervisory posts or to 
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functions involving responsibility above the purely technical level is 
more difficult because it requires a degree of development seldom reached 
by recent immigrants. Furthermore, it remains subject to a sufficiently 
long stay in France. 


EssENTIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE NORMAL PROMOTION 
OF NorTH AFRICAN WORKERS 


Better training and promotion for North African workers depend 
on various factors; the most important are discussed below. 


Man and Job Selection 


Systematic selection at the recruiting stage should eliminate candi- 
dates unfit for industrial employment. Aptitude tests are of great 
importance for vocational training, since they provide an indication 
of the most suitable jobs and teaching methods. 

Subsequently systematic medical, psychotechnical and instructional 
supervision should play a vital part in the promotion or transfer of North 
African personnel as their capacities develop. It has often happened 
that poor or average workers achieve excellent results if transferred to 
another job in their department better fitted to their aptitudes. 

Inquiries into the conditions of employment of North African workers 
have shown that they succeed more easily and quickly in the iron and 
steel trades and generally in large-scale metal works and raw material 
processing departments and that they find promotion easier in general 
services than in maintenance departments. 

Such conclusions should not, however, be considered final. They are 
based on an analysis of factual situations, the various elements of which 
are not by any means immutable. While they can serve to indicate 
some of the conditions of employment now offered to North Africans in 
accordance with their present aptitudes, they are not in any way a 
measure of their future possibilities. 

As an instance, an iron and steel undertaking in north France has 
prepared a list of jobs considered suitable for North African workers ; 
according to this list they are employable in blast furnaces as keepers’ 
assistants and chargers, in steel works as smelters’ assistants, gasmen 
and especially as pit workers and masons, in rolling mills as rollers, 
heaters, repairers and shearers, in foundries as packers, chippers and 
fettlers, in movement services as engine drivers, stokers and onsetters, 
and as loaders throughout the undertaking. 


Stability of Employment 


Subject to such transfers within a works or service as their physical 
development or attitude may render necessary, North African workers 
should be given some degree of stability in their jobs. In favourable 
circumstances a semi-skilled worker takes something like 12 months to 
train, and several years’ apprenticeship are needed before a worker can 
be promoted to the higher grades. 


Minimum Knowledge of French as the Working Language 


North Africans employed in industry experience difficulties through 
their insufficient knowledge of French. In matters of industrial safety 
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the consequences of this handicap can be disastrous and it is obviously 
an almost insurmountable obstacle to a North African’s higher training 
and promotion. It may, however, occasionally escape attention. There 
are undertakings in which North African chargehands are entrusted 
with the new recruits. The advantage of this system is that the men are 
given their initiation and settle down more quickly, as most of the 
difficulties arising from an often total ignorance of French are overcome. 
It cannot, however, be more than a temporary solution. The skill 
——— by a North African worker kept too ~ in such surroundi 

ill at best be very elementary, and progress in French will be virtu 
nil. In the long run, his chances of promotion are more liable to suffer 
than to be enhanced by such a system. 


Supervisory Staff 


The decisive influence of supervisory staff on the output of North 
African workers is everywhere apparent and the good will and ability 
of such staff are of paramount importance for the adaptation and 
improvement of the workers’ training. 


Prospects 


This problem is as much related to psychological factors as to material 
considerations such as wage increases. Several undertakings have lost 
staff who, having acquired a considerable degree of skill, felt they were 
not receiving a recompense proportionate to the efforts they had had to 
make and to the services their new abilities enabled them to offer. 

The vocational training of North African workers raises a number 
of further problems. One concerns the age of the workers to be trained. 
Immigrant North African labour, while generally fairly young?, includes 
persons of widely varying ages and mentalities. Workers of 20 and 
40 years of age will quite certainly not be equally fitted to follow 
and benefit from classroom teaching, and teaching methods and even 
training programmes will necenthil y have to vary. 

Another problem is that of the cultural level of immigrant North 
African workers. Most of them have never been to school and, apart 
from their imperfect grasp of French, they are but little acquainted with 
the rudiments of such subjects as arithmetic. It is often necessary, 
therefore, to give them some general education before starting any 
vocational training proper. 


PROGRAMMES AND THE ORGANISATION OF COURSES 


The varied needs and facilities of undertakings inevitably mean a 
diversity of types of training. This is not the place to study the various 
systems so far used, some of which are in any case only at the experi- 
mental stage. A few general conclusions may be drawn, however, 
respecting the vocational training programmes for North African workers 
and the way they have been organised. 

Those for whom this training is most generally designed can appre- 
ciate anything that brings a quick reward but if, in training which 

Me) 
1 Such incomplete inquiries as it has been possible to make reveal that less than 10 per 


cent. of North African workers are over 50 years of age. It is probably safe to say that 
about half of them are within the 25-40 age group. 
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demands a good deal of attention and additional work, they fail to 
perceive any immediate advantage, they tire of it — even quicker 
than a metropolitan Frenchman. There can be no doubt that, as yet, 
North African personnel do not always clearly see exactly where their 
interest lies and it is the duty of management—and also to its advantage 
—to see that they are guided by their fellow workers and by the super- 
visory staff. Some undertakings have followed up persuasive action of 
this kind by granting attendance bonuses to North African workers 
who attend upgrading courses. 


Programmes 


French language courses and elementary training in the theory and 
practice of industrial hygiene and safety have to be so organised as to 
cover the maximum number of North African workers. Such instruction 
should not be limited to those who will probably become highly skilled, 
since their object, which is to ensure industrial safety and generally to 
adapt the men to their surroundings, goes far beyond pure vocational 
training and promotion. 

Genuinely technical instruction can be limited to North Africans 
whom pre-selection has shown to have the necessary aptitudes and 
keenness. 

The experience of a number of metal works would seem to show that 
it is possible to arrange for the various courses to be covered at two 
levels of instruction—an elementary programme designed for the mass 
of illiterates and workers without any special knowledge, to include in- 
struction in the elements of French (a working vocabulary and exercises 
in everyday phrases) and in general safety rules, and a more advanced 
programme for workers who already possess a certain knowledge of 
their work and have decided on a trade, to include, in addition to courses 
of a purely technical nature, considerably more advanced instruction in 
French (syntax and general vocabulary) and in safety problems. 

Facilities 

The choice of the person to direct the courses and of the instruc- 
tors is particularly important. It is probably neither necessary nor 
desirable for those responsible for the vocational training of North 
African personnel to know the languages or dialects of their pupils. 
On the other hand it is indispensable that, apart from being fully com- 
petent in their subjects, they should have some idea of teaching methods 
and at least some understanding of the North African mentality. Excel- 
lent results can be achieved by taking instructors from the supervisory 
staff of the undertaking ; through their daily contact with North African 
workers, they have often obtained a good insight into their problems and 
reactions. 

The use of teaching aids, such as slides, films, charts, posters, pam- 
phlets and so on, often proves extremely useful, as North Africans are 
most observant and frequently have a remarkable visual memory. It 
should be noted, however, that it is a mistake to prepare pamphlets or 
posters (on safety problems, for example) in their native language, as the 
vast majority of North Africans can read even less Arabic than French. 


Organisation of Courses 


Where possible, the organisation of vocational training inside the 
works or undertaking has much to recommend it. By linking the in- 
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struction with the worker’s daily life, it offers the greatest charice of 
convincing him that the extra work means better prospects of becoming 
more proficient and thus of gaining promotion. 

The following extract may be of interest in this connection ; it is 
taken from a report by a representative of a motor works on an experi- 
ment in teaching French in the undertaking. 


This is the third year the French classes have been running. In the 
first two years, despite the efforts of the management, the vocational school 
and the instructors, the North Africans failed to show any great enthusiasm 

- even though the classes had been arranged to take place during 
working hours so that everyone could attend. 

This year, to increase attendance, the management decided to make 
them more alive. The idea is not ong <4 to make the pupils read and write 
but also to give short talks occasionally on some interesting topic, such as 
personal hygiene or first aid, and to show instructive and attractive films 
each month. Two shows have been given since November with films on 
“ Under-water Fishing’, and “ Climbing a Rock in the Alps” as well as 
films on safety measures in the works, with titles such as “ Wear your 
Goggles ” and “ Individual and Collective Safety Measures”. These film- 
shows seem to have caught the pupils’ imagination and have definitely helped 
to increase their knowledge. 

Two instructors (one French and the other North African) share the 
elementary and advanced courses. Their methods differ, but the results are 
virtually the same. In writing and speaking they both make an effort to 
use simple, practical words that the pupils can later use in everyday 
conversation. 

To increase attendance, it has been decided to award a number of prizes 
at the year-end to those who have shown the most keenness. 

As a result of these measures average attendance at the classes has con- 
siderably increased. 


Whether such courses are organised inside or outside the undertaking 
and during or outside working hours, there can be little tuition in French 
except by classwork, with the instructor and his pupils meeting in some 
suitable accommodation. 

This is not true, however, of instruction in technical subjects and in 
safety measures. Many undertakings still have nothing but on-the-job 
training—often for their French staff as well as their North African 
personnel. Admittedly a number of North African skilled workers have 
received their training in this way, but very much better results could 
probably be obtained by organising additional instruction in the form of 
talks, Soden or proper courses. 

Such additional instruction can be imparted during or outside 
working hours through evening classes, Saturday courses or workshop 
talks by staff instructors or outside lecturers. The choice of system 
—- to a great extent on working conditions and the facilities 
offered by the undertaking (eight-hour day or non-stop shift work, 
available classrooms or instructional workshops, the distance of the 
workers’ homes, etc.). 

The educational work of various private, — ow and public 
bodies should not be underestimated, but it is still to some extent 
sporadic and does not suffice to meet the requirements of the metal 
trades. This means that undertakings employing a considerable number 
of North Africans have to make their own arrangements for the train- 
ing of the personnel they need. It is nevertheless true that the experi- 
ments —et in the training and upgrading of workers by the National 
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Inter-occupational Association for the Rational Training of Labour have 
enabled various systems to be tested and have led to conclusions which 
cannot but benefit the organisation of vocational training within 
industry. The promotion of these private and public ventures will, 
moreover, be a considerable assistance to undertakings where the 
facilities or the numbers of North Africans employed do not justify the 
introduction of a full vocational training service. 


The vocational training of North African workers is still essentially 
a short-course system, since the workers’ ages and conditions of employ- 
ment exclude any possibility of their being given a long period of appren- 
ticeship. This does not, however, mean that the principles and systems 
followed for the short-course training of metropolitan skilled workers 
have to be systematically adopted. ile several sufficiently advanced 
North Africans have already been admitted to a number of short-course 
vocational training centres for metropolitan workers, the manual skill 
and intuitive knowledge of most North African workers are generally 
very much inferior to those of the young metropolitan workers entering 
such centres, and their difficulties are further aggravated by their lack 
of French. The only solution would appear to be to combine technical 
instruction with more general education. 

The training of North African skilled workers is still a longer and 
more arduous task than the training of Frenchmen and can therefore 
be geen oe only for the better elements. 

t will probably be a long time before the bulk of North African 
workers rise to the higher grades of skilled craftsmen in the metal trades. 
The call for labourers and semi-skilled workers is such that a situation 
of this kind will not cause any difficulties, but by training a nucleus of 
North African skilled workers, by raising the labourer’s status in the 
eyes of the North African and by giving anyone who deserves it a chance 
of further training, heads of undertakings will do much to improve the 
stability and output of their immigrant labour. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


International Social Legislation 


Mr. Léon-Eli Troclet, formerly Chairman of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office and Minister of Labour and Social 
Insurance in Belgium, has written a remarkable work?, both comprehen- 
sive and easy to read, on international social legislation. 

During the last century and a half social legislation has developed 
considerably ; among the commitments accepted by nations towards 
one another, those concerning labour are by far the most numerous 
and are increasing in number more and more rapidly. However, social 
legislation, the ramifications of which have extended in widely differing 
directions and form an unbelievably far-reaching network of bilateral, 
multilateral and general commitments, can be seen on examination to 
constitute a single whole, based on a certain number of general principles 
which form the fundamentals of a universal social philosophy and which 
can themselves be traced back to the saying : Si vis pacem, cole justitiam. 
Mr. Troclet attempts to define these general principles and to take 
stock of international social legislation. 

Studying the historical development of international social legislation, 
Mr. Troclet recalls that the principle of freedom to conclude contracts 
was introduced into national legislation in 1789, first by France and then 
by the other European States. This freedom also applied to contracts of 
employment. Unfortunately there was no equality in fact between the 
employer and the worker, and this inequality, which had already been 
foreseen by Necker, led to gross abuses. These abuses led to the growth 
of a movement demanding systematic legislative action, a few examples 
of which were observed at the very end of the eighteenth century, but 
which only took definite shape towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This trend towards systematic legislative intervention soon 
reached an international level, since one of the main objections to 
legislative action was the fear of foreign competition. 

The principal States of Europe gradually to conclude treaties 
among themselves to bring their respective social legislations into greater 
harmony. This movement, which at first was confined to Europe, 
gration spread throughout the world, and social legislation of universal 
import gradually ar The first treaties were bilateral in character, 
the best known being the 1904 treaty between France and Italy; then 
came the development of multilateral treaties binding on neighbouring 
States ; finally, after the First World War general treaties applying to 
every country in the world gradually became more and more numerous. 

3 


1 Législation sociale internationale. Preface by Georges Scetie. Université Libre de 
Bruxelles: Les cahiers de I’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, No. 4. Brussels, les Editions de la 
Librairie Encyclopédique, 1952. 716 pp. 
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The development of international social legislation inevitably raised 
a number of theoretical and practical problems, for instance, the nature 
of international labour legislation and conflicts between general and 
reciprocal treaties. In the first part of his book, Mr. Troclet discusses 
these problems, which are of considerable importance to anybody wishing 
to understand international social legislation. 

In the second part, Mr. Troclet examines the first examples of inter- 
national social legislation, namely, bilateral treaties. Here again the 
author takes stock and examines the historical development of bilateral 
treaties, comments on the Franco-Italian Treaty of 1904 and describes 
the network of treaties covering Europe at the present time, laying 
particular emphasis on the situation of Belgium. 

Historically speaking, bilateral treaties were the first examples of 
international social legislation and constituted the first step towards 
social justice. As Mr. Troclet points out, a worker who spends the last 
years of his life in the village in which he was born after working for 
30 years in the mines of a neighbouring country will not admit that he 
is not entitled to the same pension as a fellow-worker who has worked 
for 30 years in mines in his own country. The removal of such anomalies 
has been made possible by bilateral treaties. However, a system based 
solely on bilateral treaties could not but be incomplete. This is the 
reason for the development of multilateral treaties, which Mr. Troclet 
examines in the third part of his book. 

The Governments of Europe, which were at first somewhat hesitant, 
were finally convinced by the Swiss Government of the importance 
of multilateral labour conventions, the first of which (on the prohibition 
of the use of white phosphorus in matches and of night work for women) 
were adopted at diplomatic conferences at Berne. The development 
of multilateral treaties on labour questions was accelerated by the 
insistence of the Swiss Government and the untiring efforts of the 
International Association for the Legal Protection of Workers and 
international trade union action. Here again, Mr. Troclet takes stock 
of the situation in Europe today, laying particular emphasis on recent 
developments, namely Benelux, the North Atlantic Union, the O.E.E.C., 
the European Union and the European Coal and Steel Community. 

The multilateral treaties were mainly regional in character. When 
in 1905 pioneers of international labour legislation spoke of the universe, 
they were thinking (often quite unconsciously) of Europe only ; they 
had in mind the industrialised countries and, in fact, with the exception 
of the United States, at that time all the industrialised countries were 
European countries. The Berne Conventions were admittedly “ open ” 
Conventions, i.e., they could be acceded to by other States, but they were 
still not really universal Conventions intended to be enforced in every 
country in the world. 

Not until the First World War did non-European countries, such as 
Japan and India, take their places alongside the European countries 
and the United States as industrial powers, and the first universal 
Conventions, intended to be enforced in all countries and drawn up by 
conferences at which States in all continents were represented, were 
adopted only after the First World War. 

As the appearance of universal international Conventions coincided 
with the foundation of the International Labour Organisation, and as 
those Conventions were drawn up by the I.L.O., Mr. Troclet devotes 
the fourth and by far the longest part of his book to the International 
Labour Organisation and universal Conventions. The 485 pages he 
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devotes to these two subjects form in themselves one of the most com- 
rehensive books written about the Organisation since Professor Scelle’s 
Saale on the I.L.O. was published in 1930, 

In the first part, Mr. Troclet describes the birth of the I.L.O. — the 
constant trend of opinion towards the establishment of a permanent 
labour organisation and the desires expressed, the demands put forward 
between 1914 and 1918, the parliamentary and governmental action 
taken immediately after the war and lastly the work of the International 
Labour Legislation Commission. 

In the second part which deals with the structure of the I.L.O., he 
emphasises both the importance of the Organisation and the universal 
nature of its mission. He recalls that the notion of universality has 
always been near to the hearts of its founders and states that the univer- 
sality of its mission is part of the very essence of the Organisation. 

After making a thorough examination of the organs of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation—the International Labour Conference, 
the Governing Body and the International Labour Office—Mr. Troclet 
outlines its legal status and nature. He quotes various opinions which 
have been put forward on this question and considers that one must 
agree with the majority of authors who consider the I.L.O. to be an 
international association sui generis. He considers the I.L.O. as a per- 
fected type of federalism by services, in which geographical considera- 
tions are of secondary importance and which involves both decentrali- 
sation of a world-wide legal system and a partial amalgamation of 
national legal systems. 

An international association sut generis is obviously faced with 
special problems. Mr. Troclet describes and comments on the problems 
facing the I.L.O. As regards the question of direct action, he points 
out that during the first period of the I.L.O.’s history it had to 
confine itself to “stimulating” the development of social legislation ; 
now that it has proved itself worthy, it is entering a second period, 
namely that of direct action, for instance through programmes of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. In short, the I.L.O. is 
no longer asked to prove its worth ; it has established confidence in itself. 

Another important problem, and one which is related to direct 
action, is the right to intervene on humanitarian grounds. This problem, 
foreseen by Grotius and Vatel, who considered that a ruler should not be 
allowed to violate the fundamental laws of human society with impunity, 
inevitably became one of special importance to the I.L.O., which aims 
to promote social justice throughout the world. Mr. Troclet describes the 
“methods of intervention without using force”, such as “ friendly 
representations ”, the carrying out of inquiries and the publication of 
their findings, which the I.L.O. has developed and which, while respecting 
national susceptibilities, have proved very effective. 

Examining the problem of regionalisation in the I.L.O., Mr. Troclet 
observes that the desire for universality, which has been one of the 
offshoots of international social policies since the very beginning, seems 
to have been threatened during the last few years by new outbursts of 
regional sentiment, and that the I.L.O. has had the courage objectively 
to take into account both the merits and the dangers of regionalism, 
recognising it as being historically inevitable. 

Commenting on the problem of standards in international social 
legislation, Mr. Troclet examines the problem as it has arisen from 


1 L’Organisation internationale du Travail et le B.I.T. (Marcel Riviére, Paris, 1930). 
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the early days of the I.L.O.: should the standard adopted be that of the 
national legislation of the least or the most socially advanced country, 
or should an average standard be laid down ? After showing the draw- 
backs inherent in all the possible solutions (the need to make the I.L.O. 
an instrument of social progress and the fear that only a few States will 
ratify Conventions in which the standards laid down are excessively 
high), he shows that in meer oe very flexible solutions have been found 
which have made possible ratification and at the same time real progress 
in social legislation and practice. 

Other matters dealt with are budgetary and financial problems, the 
competence of the I.L.O., the situation of federal States and the provi- 
sions concerning non-metropolitan territories. 

After describing the main problems affecting the I.L.O., Mr. Troclet 
examines the “ universal Conventions ”, i.e., the international labour 
Conventions. After a historical survey, in which he describes the way in 
which the problems which arose in 1919 have been solved, he explains 
the methods by which international labour Conventions are brought into 
being ; he describes the preparatory stages, the procedure at the Con- 
ference, the procedure to be followed by the States, the consequences of 
ratification, sanctions and the procedures for revision. This description 
is particularly thorough and is of special interest, not only to persons 
seeking knowledge about the functioning of the I.L.O., but also to 
persons interested in the drawing-up of international treaties. 

Describing the constitutional difficulties met with by federal States 
(and more particularly the United States) in ratifying international 
labour Conventions, which have led to the adoption of Recommenda- 
tions by the Conference, Mr. Troclet shows that the adoption of Recom- 
mendations, far from hindering the adoption of Conventions, has on 
the contrary made this easier, as in this way principles on which many 
reservations are expressed, and which if included in a Convention would 
result in the latter being rejected, can be included in a Recommendation. 
Here Mr. Troclet describes step by step the birth of Recommendations, 
from the preparatory stages to the consequences in member States. 

Before concluding, the author also examines the question of disputes, 
for instance, disputes concerning annulment, interpretation and full 
jurisdiction, the procedure to be followed in making representations and 
complaints and the procedure of the Fact-Finding and Conciliation 
Commission on Freedom of Association. 

To conclude this monumental work, Mr. Troclet looks back over the 
road which has led from the work of Necker, Robert Owen and Daniel 
Legrand to technical assistance, the Fact-Finding and Conciliation 
Commission on Freedom of Association, the 100th international labour 
Convention and the 1,300th ratification, and makes a fervent appeal 
for social justice. Quoting Albert Thomas, he concludes: “ If dame- 
cracy is a condition of peace, social justice is a condition of democracy. 
Therefore peace can only be founded on social justice.” 
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Publications of the I.L.0. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-seventh Session, 1954. Report IV (1): Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled. Geneva, 1953. iv+-63 pp. 50 cents ; 3s. 

The interest which the question of vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons has stimulated on the international plane is an indication of the 
growing importance attached to it in many countries. Early attempts at 
vocational rehabilitation in the period immediately oo the First 
World War consisted mainly of vocational training schemes for disabled 
ex-servicemen and of legislation ing compulsory the employment of a 
quota of disabled ex-servicemen—the United States was alone in its adop- 
tion in 1920 of legislation to provide for the industrial rehabilitation of 
disabled citizens. ere was no further substantial development until the 
Second World War, when vocational rehabilitation assumed considerable 
importance. Post-war developments have shown clearly the many differ- 
ences in national approaches to the problems of rehabilitation of the disabled, 
the necessity on grounds of social justice and the ao od use of manpower 
for the establishment of a co-ordinated vocational rehabilitation programme 
and the need to define its indispensable elements. 

Between 1944 and 1950 the International Labour Conference has adopted 
international standards on the vocational guidance, vocational training and 
placement services for the disabled as integral parts of more comprehensive 
regulations framed for the provision of general services for vocational 
guidance, vocational training and the organisation of the employment 
service. There is, however, still the need for the establishment in one text 
of full and comprehensive international standards for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons, in place of, or in addition to, the present scattering 
of parts of a comprehensive collection of international standards throughout 
several different texts which individually deal with broader subjects. 

The present report contains chapters on the definition and scope of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, the application to disabled persons of existing standards 
of vocational guidance, training and placement, administrative organisation, 
methods of promoting access to vocational rehabilitation facilities, co-opera- 
tion between the authorities responsible for medical treatment and those 
responsible for vocational rehabilitation, voluntary and compulsory measures 
for widening employment opportunities for disabled persons, sheltered 
employment, special provisions for disabled children and young persons and 
the os aga of standards in the less developed countries. The report 
concludes with a questionnaire addressed to Governments, 


— Report VI (1) : Penal Sanctions for Breaches of Contract of Employment. 

Geneva, 1953. 27 pp. 25 cents; 1s. 6d. 

The subject of penal sanctions for breaches of contract of employment was 
before the Conference in 1938 and 1939, and the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention was adopted in 1939 and came into force in 1948. 
Members ratifying the Convention undertake to abolish progressively and 
as soon as possible penal sanctions for breaches of the obligation to perform 
services stipulated or implied in the contract of employment. 

On 15 November 1949 the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
by Resolution 323 (IV), in ta&ing note of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Trusteeship Council, recalled that one of the basic objectives of 
the International Trusteeship system is to encourage respect for and observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
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as to race, sex, language or religion, and decided to recommend to the 
Trusteeship Council the adoption of suitable measures for solving, in a 
broad and humanitarian spirit, such important social problems as migrant 
labour and penal sanctions. for breach of labour contracts by indigenous 
workers, 

The Trusteeship Council, at its Sixth Session (January-April 1950), 
adopted Resolution 127 (VI), which, inter alia, took note of the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly contained in Resolution 323 (IV) and requested 
the Secretariat to bring to the attention of the International Labour 
Organisation the General Assembly’s interest in the problems of migrant 
labour and penal sanctions for breach of labour contracts by indigenous 
workers and to request the expert advice of the International Labour 
Organisation on these problems. 

The request of the Trusteeship Council was laid before the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at its 112th Session in June 1950 
and the Governing Body decided, as a first step, to approach member 
States concerned with the subject matter of the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1939, with a view to securing details of their current 
law and practice, together with indications of the difficulties which prevent 
fuller ratification. The Governing Body subsequently decided that this 
information should be laid before the Committee of Experts on Social 
Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories for its recommendations. 

That Committee recommended to the Governing Body that it should 
consider whether the 1939 Convention might be supplemented by a Recom- 
mendation providing for the immediate abolition of certain penal sanctions, 
for their final abolition not later than the end of 1955, and for periodic reports 
to the I.L.O. on progress made towards abolition. 

The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to communicate 
to the member States and to the Trusteeship Council the views of the Com- 
mittee of Experts and its recommendations for further action, and asked the 
Director-General to submit to it a law and practice report on the subject. 
Finally the Governing Body decided to place the subject on the agenda 
of the 37th Session of the Conference. 

The first chapter of the report gives details of the law and practice in 
regard to penal sanctions in “dependent” territories and in the home 
territories of Members of the Organisation. The second chapter summarises 
the arguments advanced for and against the system of penal sanctions for 
breaches of contracts of employment. The third and final chapter consists of 
a questionnaire addressed to the Governments concerned. 


Safety in Coal Mines. Vol. I : Organisation on the National and International 

Levels. Geneva, 1953. ix+266 pp. $1.50; 9s. 

This study is a revised and enlarged edition of the report prepared by 
the International Labour Office on Safety Provisions for Underground 
Work in Coal Mines * for submission to a Preparatory Technical Conference 
that was to have met at Geneva in October 1939 to discuss a Draft Model 
Code of Safety Regulations for Underground Work in Coal Mines. Owing 
to the war the Conference could not be held, but in September 1949 a Tri- 
partite Technical Conference representing 15 coal-producing countries 
adopted the Model Code, which has been distributed for the guidance of 
governments and the industry.” 

The present study is designed to provide, firstly, statistical material 
showing the incidence and chief causes of underground accidents in the coal- 
mines of some of the principal coal-producing countries and, secondly, a 
survey of the law and practice in matters of coal-mining safety in a selection 


1 Published in two volumes (Geneva, I.L.O., 1939). Vol. 1: National Legislation ; 
Vol. 11: Draft Recommendations. 

a INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFice : Model Code of Safety Regulations for Underground 
ie in a for the Guidance of Governments and of the Coal-Mining Industry 

eva, 1950). 
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of these countries. For this purpose only underground risks have been 
taken into consideration, and coal has been taken to mean bituminous coal 
and anthracite, to the exclusion of lignite. 

Accident statistics are dealt with in Chapter I. In view of the very close 
bonds between legislation and inspection as factors in mining safety, a 
separate chapter (II) has been devoted to inspection. This covers both state 
inspection and, for certain countries, workmen’s inspectors. As regards 
practice, some account of general safety activities by government depart- 
ments, research institutions, safety associations, etc., will be found in 
Chapter III. The contents of Chapters II and III have been furnished or 
revised by the Governments concerned. 

The most important safety — of the mining laws and regulations 
of the countries concerned will be presented in analytical form in Volume II, 
to be published later. 

The countries dealt with in the present study are not all the same as 
those covered by the 1939 study. No recent statistical information is avail- 
able from some of the countries included in the earlier study, and no recent 
mining regulations have been received from the U.S.S.R. This country has, 
accordingly, been omitted, and its place has been taken by the Canadian 
poate of Alberta, which has an excellent code of safety regulations recently 

rought up to date. Entirely new United States, Netherlands and French 
codes of regulations have been analysed, as well as several new British 
regulations. Much new information has been included on accident rates, 
inspection, and safety activities generally. 

The text of the study is supplemented by appendices comprising lists 
of laws and regulations, government publications and periodicals. 


Publications of the United Nations 


and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Coal Production and Supplies for Western Europe in 1952 and 1953. Second 
Report of the Ministerial Coal Production Group. Paris, 1953. 102 pp. 


Federal Regulation of Transport in the U.S.A. How Transport Problems are 
Solved in a System of Federated States. Report by a Group of European 
Experts. Technical Assistance Mission No. 103. Paris, 1953. 174 pp. 
A delegation of highly qualified persons engaged in the administration 

of transport in nine European countries visited the United States at the 

suggestion of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation under 
the auspices of the Mutual Security Agency of the United States Government 
to study the general organisation and regulation of inland transport in the 

United States and, in particular, the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 

resulting report was drafted both from the angle of the international organisa- 

tion of transport in Western Europe and from the angle of transport in the 

United States considered as a single national and economic unit. The 

Mission expressed the opinion that the regulation of international inland 

transport in Europe should be studied and developed at an early date by a 

conference of transport experts at which the views of interested international 

organisations should be taken into account. Such a conference met ‘in Paris 

in March and April 1953. 

The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to transport 
is fully described, so that this report provides the most convenient means for 
the non-American reader to uaderstand the principles applied in the United 
States. However different the political structure in Western Europe may be 
from that of the United States, there are many lessons to be learnt from 
United States practice. The writers of the report draw attention in this 
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connection to the similarity in many respects between the structural organisa- 
tion devised by the authors of the European Coal and Steel Community 
and the structural organisation of the regulation of transport in the United 
States. 

Though the emphasis is placed on economic regulation, with special 
reference to the conditions governing the issue of permits to common and 
contract carriers in interstate road transport, particulars are also given of 
the controls in respect of safety. As regards railways, Congress has directly 
prescribed certain safety, labour and hours of service standards, but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission exerts many controls on various railway 
safety regulations as well as over those applicable to road transport. The 
rules on safety, and those on hours of service and the qualifications of 
drivers enforced on grounds of safety, are set out in an annex. In cases of 
abandonment of rail lines, the protection of workers rendered surplus by 
such abandonment is one of the factors considered, and provision must be 
made for them according to a procedure established by the Commission. 


Position of the Electricity Industry in O.E.E.C. Countries. Paris, 1953. 42 pp. 


Situation of the Agricultural Engineering Industry in Member Countries in 
1950. Report drawn up by the Agricultural Machinery Subcommittee 
within the framework of the integration studies. Paris, 1952. 81 pp. 


Technical Improvements in the Use of Steel. Paris, 1953. 68 pp. 


Other Publications 


General. 


BERGER, Morroe. Equality by Statute : Legal Controls over Group Discrimi- 
nation. Foreword by Robert M. MacIver. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. xii+238 pp. $3.25. 


BERNSTEIN, Harry. Modern and Contemporary Latin America. Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1952. x-+717 pp. 


BIDDLE, Francis. La paura della liberta. Translated by Sergio BorELLI 
from the original The Fear of Freedom. Milan, Edizioni di Comunita, 
1953. xxii+318 pp. 1,350 lire. 


Caspar, Franz. Tupari : unter Indios im Urwald Brasiliens. Braunschweig, 
Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn, 1952. 217 pp. 


Descuamps, Hubert. L’éveil politique africain. Collection “ Que sais-je ? ”’. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 128 pp. 
An account of the development of the traditional African institutions 
based on ethnological and political studies. The author lays special emphasis 
on the political evolution of French and British West Africa. 


GALBRAITH, W. O. Colombia: A General Survey. London, New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. vii+140 pp. 13s. 6d. 


JENNINGS, Sir Ivor, and the late C. M. Younc. Constitutional Laws of the 
Commonwealth. Second revised edition of Constitutional Laws of the 
British Empire. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952. xxiv+520 pp. 35s. 


Ko.ier, P. Ange. J berberi marocchini : saggio etnologico. Translated by 
Franco CANNAROzzO from the original: Essai sur l’esprit du berbére 
marocain. Collana Centauro No. 1. Como, Editoriale Tell Lugano, 
1952. xxiii+357 pp. 
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MENESES PALLAREs, Arturo. Carta y estructura de las Naciones Unidas : 
Esquema del estatuto mundial. Quito, Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 
1952. 283 pp. 20 sucres. 


NEwMaAN, Bernard. Turkish Crossroads. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1952. viii+258 pp. 


OcrizeK, Doré. L’Afrique Noire, Ethiopie, Madagascar. Preface by Mau- 
rice BEDEL. Paris, Editions Odé, 1952. 461 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AMERICAN Economic AssociaTION. Readings in Price Theory. Selected by 
a Committee of the American Economic Association. Blakiston Series 
s be ublished Articles on Economics, Vol. VI. London, George Allen 

nwin Ltd., 1952. x-+568 pp. 


Anaya, Ricardo. Nacionalizacién de las minas de Bolivia. Cochabamba, 
Imprenta Universitaria, 1953. viii+353 pp. 


BERNACER, German. La docirina del gran espacio econdémico. Madrid, 
Aguilar, S.A. de Ediciones, 1953. xxxix+192 pp. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE ADMINISTRATIVE DE L’UNION FRANCAISE. Initiation aux 
mances publiques des territoires d’Outre-mer. By J.-C. HauMANntT. Paris, 
itions de l’Union Frangaise, 1953. xi+324 pp. 


CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE DE Lyon. Compte rendu des travaux de la Chambre 
de Commerce de Lyon, 1951. Lyons, Société Anonyme de |’Imprimerie 
A. Rey, 1952. 493 pp. 


FLAMANT, Maurice. Théorie de l’inflation et politiques anti-inflationnistes : 
essai d’ application de concepts keynésiens. is et Travaux : Collection 
publiée par la Faculté de Droit, l'Institut Commercial, |’Institut juri- 
dique de la Houille Blanche, l'Institut d’Etudes —- et l’Associa- 
tion des Amis de l’Université de Grenoble, No. 2. face by Jean-Marcel 
JEANNENEY. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1952. xii+231 pp. 


Fuz, J. K. Welfare Economics in English Utopias from Francis Bacon to 
Adam Smith. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1952. 113 pp. 


In seventeenth century — d most aspirations and plans for social 
and economic reform assumed the guise of Utopias, which, by means of the 
fiction of the ideal city, presented a criticism of contemporary society 
together with the means of improving it. In that Esper pitalist era, pauper- 

ism was the great social plague ; that is why all the authors of the various 
Utopias advocate a Pages a of welfare and full employment, to be achieved 
by various means, the scope of which increases with each successive work 
mentioned by Mr. Fuz. According to the first authors, among them Francis 
Bacon (New Atlantis, 1629) scientific and technical progress should herald 
the reign of plenty. ‘Others, who came later, ermanet| large-scale works, 
organised employment and emigration, as well as nationalisation and exploi- 
tation of natural resources in order to increase national wealth and provide 
employment for the poor. From the second half of the century, we find 
authors who advocate planning of production and common ownership, or 
collective and compulsory labour. ers, on the other hand, wish to set 
up co-operative societies which would give their members ideal conditions 
of employment and numerous social advantages, whereas under other 


schemes go undertakings would provide the whole employed population 


with work which would guarantee a satisfactory standard of living. Mande- 
ville, with his Fable of the Bees {1728) seems to be the most modern of all, 
not so much by the date of the work as by his ideas on the connection between 
—e and effective demand and on minimum wages and a sliding 

All these forerunners have contributed their share to the beginnings 
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of the social activities we know today and show that the Utopia of today 
heralds the reality of tomorrow. 


GANDHI, M. P. (editor). The Indian Cotton Textile Industry 1951-52 Annual. 
Bombay, M. P. Gandhi and Co. (publishers), 1952. 300 pp. 6 rupees. 
This annual follows the general pattern of its predecessors. Apart from 

the statistical tables and the provisions of the statutory control orders at 

the beginning and the list of the textile mills in India and Pakistan at the 
end, the annual gives a review of the textile industry during 1951-52, dealing 
successively with trends in world textile economy, production and distribu- 
tion of textile goods in India, exports of textile goods from India and the 
policy of the Government of India in relation to these exports, developments 
in the textile industry in some other countries such as the United Kingdom, 

Italy, etc., movements of textile prices in India, textile policy and the 

position of raw cotton. The closing chapter is devoted to a very brief review 

of some of the labour problems and in particular to the objections raised 
by the Indian employers against the Employees’ Provident Funds Ordi- 

nance, 1951, and the Employees’ State Insurance Bill, 1951. 


GUTIERREZ, Gustavo. El desarrollo econédmico de Cuba. Estudios e inves- 
tigaciones econémicas, No. 12. Havana, Junta Nacional de Economia, 


1952. xxi+257 pp. 


Harrop, R. F. Economic Essays. London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1952. 
xiii+301 pp. 18s. 

This collection of essays, grouped under the headings “ Manpower ”> 
“ Competition’, “ Employment ” and “ General ”’, includes four new papers 
and 11 that are reprinted from various sources. 

General readers will perhaps find most to interest them in the first two 
papers, on “The Population Problem” and “Equal Pay for Men and 
Women”. These are memoranda submitted by Mr. Harrod to the Royal 
Commission on Population (1944) and to the Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay (1945). The first discusses the causes and cure of the danger of depopu- 
lation (more threatening then than now) in wealthy countries. The second, 
with its interesting analysis of the reasons for differential wage rates, illus- 
trates the principles of wage determination. 

Nearly all the remaining essays are addressed to economists rather than 
to the general reader. “ Notes on Supply” and “ The Law of Decreasing 
Costs” (Economic Journal, June 1930 and December 1926) are of interest 
for the extent to which they anticipate subsequent developments in the 
theory of imperfect competition. The “marginal revenue curve”, so 
prominent in later literature, appears in the former essay under another 
name. “ The Theory of Imperfect Competition Revised ’’, a new essay and 
the most substantial in the book, develops ideas contained in these earlier 
essays and rejects the view that conditions of imperfect competition tend 
regularly to give rise to the creation of excess capacity. Two of the other 
new essays are concerned with profits. Mr. Harrod argues that monopo- 
listic conditions do not give rise, for an economy as a whole, to profits addi- 
tional to those received as a reward for risk-bearing, but are (actually or 
conceptually) capitalised as soon as they are sufficiently secure and are 
“ part of the global profit in the economy that tends to secure an equilibrium 
between the demand and supply of uncertainty-bearing”. The essays 
grouped under the heading “ Employment” include a summary of the 
essentials of Keynesian economics and two stimulating essays, one of them 
new, on dynamic theory, which, utilising the concept of a “ warranted ” 
rate of growth, seeks to demonstrate the inherent instability of a moving, as 
distinct from a static, equilibrium. 


ILtinG, V.C. (editor). The Science of Petroleum: Vol. VI, Part I: The 
World’s Oilfields : The Eastern Hemisphere. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. 174 pp. 52s. 6d. 
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A thorough geological study of the occurrence of petroleum in the 
Eastern Hemisphere (excluding the U.S.S.R.), prepared in the revision of 
Volume I of The Science of Petroleum, which was published before the Second 
World War. It contains descriptions of the more important areas by some 
30 geologists, each of whom has personal knowledge of the areas he describes. 
The book is divided into four sections : Europe, the Middle East, the Far 
East and Australasia, and Africa. Each section is preceded by an introduc- 
tory note which brings out the general features and characteristics of the 
area, 

In the section concerning Europe the author points out that Europe’s 
largest oilfields are situated in the foredeep on the outer side of the Carpath- 
ian arc ; the area, however, in which a great “te ae em in crude-oil production 
is taking place at the present time is the folded belt comprised by the Nether- 
lands-German frontier Emsland fields. The section on the Middle East 
brings out the fact that there are more differences than similarities between 
the component parts, but that there is one factor which is common through- 
out—an exceptional degree of oil richness. This has resulted in the occur- 
rence of a number of giant oilfields with reserves on such a vast scale as to 
exceed, perhaps by a substantial margin, the proved plus possible reserves of 
the whole North American Continent. In addition to the size of individual 
oilfields, several of which may reach or exceed 700 million tons, the excel- 
lence of the reservoir rocks allows high rates of production, up to 20,000 
barrels per well per day in some cases, with consequent economy in engineer- 
ing effort. Offsetting these operating advantages are substantial handicaps 
imposed by geographical position, climate, lack or scarcity of indigenous 
skilled labour, and the high sulphur content of the crude oil. Some of these 
are gradually being overcome in varying degree, but others remain. 

regards the Far East, it is observed that the oil-producing areas 
grouped together under the heading of the Far East are not a geological unit 
but include regions with widely differing histories. Nevertheless there is one 
striking contrast between these areas and those of the Middle East. In place 
of large fields with ultimate oil production of several hundred million tons 
and daily yields measured in thousands of tons derived from a handful of 
wells, there are small fields yielding a hundred or a few hundred tons a day 
from a large number of wells. The most important of the fields of the India- 
Burma area, most of Sumatra, Java and Borneo, with the exception of Seria, 
have estimated ultimate productions in the 10-50 million ton class. The 
field of Seria should be regarded as potentially of the first rank. Again, the 
Middle East reserves have been estimated to be at least 20 times those of the 
whole of the much larger area included in the Far East. It seems unlikely 
that the Far East, an area containing about half the world’s population, 
and producing only about a fiftieth of the world’s oil, will be able to increase 
production to the point at which output will satisfy even the relatively 
modest demands per head of the population of that region. 

The continent of Africa, with the exception of Egypt, where oil has been 
found in the area formed by the depression of the Gulf of Suez, does not 
appear to be very promising. “ The vast interior of Africa is a Sahara Desert 
as regards petroleum ; the producing oilfields and the oil prospects are all 
marginal, many of them in more than a x op phical sense.” In Egypt 
several oilfields in the coastal area of the Gulf of Suez have been in operation 
for some years, and exploration is still being maintained in the Western 
Desert rs | in Northern Sinai. 

The study is illustrated with maps, charts and photographs. 


Labour Law. 


GASPARRI, Pietro. Elementi di Diritto sindacale secondo la nuova Costiiu- 
zione, Cagliari, Editrice Safda, 1952. 216 pp. 1,500 lire. 
This concise and practical study of trade union practice in Italy outlines 
the developments in the trade union system of that country in recent years 
and the radical change they underwent under the new Republican Con- 
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stitution. The author examines the constitution of trade unions, registra- 
tion requirements, the legal personality of unions and their action in col- 
lective agreements, strikes and lockouts. 


Pozzo, Juan D. Derecho del Trabajo. 4 vols. Buenos Aires, Ediar S.A., 

1948-51. 694, 626, 711 and 500 pp. 

This up-to-date and systematic presentation of labour law includes a 
study of the formal sources of labour legislation, a summary of its origins 
and development and an analysis of Spanish colonial labour legislation and 
American labour legislation. The author also examines the work of various 
organisations which have made a reality of international labour law, in 

articular the International Labour Organisation. Finally he discusses the 
Senet sources of Argentine legislation, such as the National Constitution of 
1853-1949, the Civil Code compiled by Velez-Sarsfield and the fundamental 
laws of the national legislation, such as those governing industrial accidents 
and commercial employees. 

The author stresses the difficulty of defining, in precise terms, the sco 
of labour law, since definitions can be either subjective, according to the 
nature of legal labour relations, or objective, as in the case of institutions 
(labour contracts, etc.). A ct development of this century, he finds, 
is the increased scope of labour law on the international plane and the 
great influence whic. 9 con and social philosophy has exercised on its 
development. The work then goes on to study the parties in labour relations 
—the employee (personal services on behalf of another ; specific contractual 
relationship) and the employer. 

A special section is devoted to a close examination of the labour contract 
anc| the conditions upon which its validity depends. This is followed by 
an analytical list of the obligations of employee and employer under the 
contract. There is an importan®section on minimum wages. The system 
of remuneration laid down by Argentine legislation is studied in detail, 
and there is a systematic analysis of the scheme for fixing the various basic 
wages, the system of annual bonuses, payment of overtime, forms of pay- 
ment, the prohibition of distraint on wages, prescription, etc. The author 
then examines the various obligations and duties arising out of labour 
contracts which have acquired the nature of specific institutions of labour 
law, such as the legal working day in all its complex historical and iegislative 
development, daily and weekly rest and holidays, and the regulations gov- 
erning the work of women and minors, unhealthy work, etc. The problems 
arising out of the suspension of the labour contract for various reasons are 
then dealt with—sickness or accident, suspension of the employee, mater- 
nity, military service, etc., with the effects that suspension or extension 
may have on a labour contract. This is followed by a survey of strikes and 
lockouts. In conclusion the author examines the various reasons for cessa- 
tion of work—transfer of the undertaking, the various forms of cessation 
by mutual consent, death of the employee, certain cases of disappearance 
of the employer, contracts of limited duration, force majeure, bankruptcy and 
notice given by one of the parties. 

Volume III presents the doctrine relating to industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. It gives a comparative survey of legislation on 
industrial accidents and the earlier national legislation which culminated in 
Law No. 9688, with its subsequent amendments and the regulations 
made under it. Occupational diseases are similarly treated (it is well known 
that the administrative authorities of Argentina are engaged in drawing 
up a list of such diseases). The last chapters of Volume III deal with com- 
pensation in its varying aspects, with reference to the various beneficiaries, 
mentioning specifically the treaties on reciprocity of compensation payments 
and the calculation of compensation, the disability of the victim, reparation 
of damages and its apportionment in various cases. 

The last volume is devoted to collective labour law, the subject of which 
is the industrial association. The author examines its historical origin and 
its forerunners in Argentine legislation. He attempts to define the nature 
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and aims of industrial associations and to classify them and to define how 
they are organised within the limits set by the law. He then makes a detailed 
study of industrial associations under Argentine law, their composition, 
both in form and substance, their function and the relations arising from 
such associations, not only between members themselves but also between 
members and employers, and the undertaking and the State. The purpose 
of industrial associations is also discussed. 

Then follows a survey of one of the most important institutions of labour 
law, namely, what the author calls the collective regulation of labour and 
its various systems. The author examines such institutions as arbitral 
awards, collective agreements, professional rules and awards creating 
precedent ; the collective agreement receives special attention. 

The closing chapters deal with collective labour disputes, which the 
author attempts to classify, bearing in mind the principal parties to such 
disputes. The last two chapters of the book are devoted to strikes and 
lockouts respectively, and the conditions under which they are lawful. 


Management. 


CENTRE ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIAL DE PERFECTIONNEMENT DES CADRES. 
Deuxiéme cycle: Relations humaines. Paris, Fédération nationale des 
syndicats d’ingénieurs et de cadres supérieurs, 1953. 91 pp. 


Ho pen, Paul E., and SHALLENBERGER, Frank K. Selected Case Problems 
in Industrial Management. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. xi + 
318 pp. $3.75. 

Seventy-seven case problems selected from a large number of industrial 
organisations for use in training practical operating executives to handle 
their everyday problems. 

The cases illustrate typical conditions in manufacturing undertakings 
and provide practice in analysing the facts of a situation and in developing 
a logical plan of action. Questions have been put at the end of each case 
to _—— the starting point for studying the problem. The co-ordination 
of background reading with the case problems is made possible by the 
inclusion of an index relating the problems to eight of the more widely used 
American textbooks in the field of industrial management. 


SHaw, Anne G. The Purpose and Practice of Motion Study. Manchester, 
London, Harlequin Press Co., Ltd., 1952. xii + 311 pp. 
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Selected Economic Studies and Reports 


Economic Survey of Europe Since the War. (U.N. Publ. No. 1953 IT. 
E.4) 385 pp. $3.50 ; 25s. stg.; Sw. fr. 14.00. English edition. French 
and Russian editions in preparation. 
A comprehensive report on the European economy since the end of 
the Second World War covering the present stagnation of the economy, 
problems of economic integration, trade with dollar areas, balance of 
payments difficulties, agricultural trends, manpower resources and devel- 
opment of heavy industries. 


A Study of Trade Between Latin America and Europe. (U.N. Publ. 
No. 1952.11.G.2) 117 pp. $1.25; 9s. stg.; Sw. fr. 5.00. English and 
Spanish editions. 
This study presents a general review of the trade between Latin America 
and Europe during the past 50 years with a detailed analysis of the course 
and composition of imports from and exports to Latin American countries. 
Particular Latin American and European export commodities are 
surveyed. 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1952. 104 pp. $1.00; 
7s. 6d. stg.; Sw. fr. 4.00. English edition. French edition in prepa- 
ration. 
An analysis of the economy of the area during ‘a crucial period. Three 
main parts of the Survey deal with production, international trade and 
payments, and monetary and fiscal developments. 


Government Accounting and Budget Execution. (U.N. Publ. No. 
1952.X V1.3) 90 pp. $0.75; 5s. stg.; Sw. fr. 3.00. English edition. 
French and Spanish editions in preparation. 


A review of the requirements for a system of government accounting 
together with descriptions of government accounting and budget execu- 
tion systems in France, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United States. 


Retail Price Comparisons for International Salary Determination. 
(U.N. Publ. No. 1952.XVII.5) 39 pp. $0.40; 3s. stg.; Sw. fr. 1.50. 
English edition. 
A survey of living costs in New York as compared to San José, Copen- 
hagen, Cairo, Paris, Guatemala City, Rome, Mexico City, The Hague, 
Manila, Geneva, Bangkok and London. Prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations. 


Instability in Export Markets of Under-Developed Countries. (U.N. 
Publ. No. 1952.11.A.1) 94 pp. $1.00; 7s. 6d. stg.; Sw. fr. 4.00. English 
edition. French and Spanish editions in preparation. 


A study of the relation of fluctuations in the prices of primary products 
to the ability of underdeveloped countries to obtain foreign exchange. 
The report is mainly based on findings covering a 50-year period. 


Available in national currencies from Sales A gents for United Nations publi- 
cations or from the Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, New York, or 
the Sales Section, European Office of the United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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We Too Can Prosper 
GRAHAM HUTTON 


The well-known economist welds together the experience of the 66 
productivity teams which have visited America. He combines it with his 
expert knowledge and shows that, if the British people want to overcome 
recurrent economic crises and raise their standards of life, they can do so 
quickly provided they organise. An enormous range of subjects is covered, 
in, brief compass—from the consumers’ habits to advertising, and from the 
rate of installing capital equipment to the roles of government, competition 
and “ bigness in business”. A wealth of fascinating examples and com- 
parisons are given. 12s. net 


The Miners: Years of Struggle 


a history of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 1910-1930 
R. PAGE ARNOT 


“A graphic, lucidly arranged and admirably documented record of a 
phase in the class struggle in which the miners were the spearhead. "—New 
Statesman and Nation. “ And for the socialist and trade union worker it has 
in store, not only lessons, but the inspiration of a mighty and still unfinished 
epic.”—The Tribune. Illus. 35s. net 


The Attack 


and other papers 
R. H. TAWNEY 


“ If anyone wants to challenge Socialist thought he will have to square 
up to Professor Tawney, who more than any other single individual gave 
Socialism in Britain its coherent creed on which its policies are based... . 
These essays, stretching from the First World War to the present day, contain 
an ethos, simple, unpretentious, and not without nobility, which is far harder 
to deflate.” —Manchester Guardian. 16s. net 


The Sociology of Communism 


JULES MONNEROT 


Translated from the French by Jane Degras and Richard Rees. This 
is perhaps the most exhaustive analysis of the Communist and of communism 
yet written. It examines the conditions of contemporary society which make 
for communism and the part played by the Communist Party both as a 
national government and as a world force endeavouring to extend the 
influence of its creed. 30s. net 
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The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 


The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 

Vol. XIX, No. 2 May 1953 
D. A. MacGrsson 

The Price Mechanism in the Market for Mortgage Loans R. M. MacIntoss 

The Development of British Exchange Control, 1939-45 G. CLayTon 

Canada First: A Minor Party in Microcosm G. M. HouvcHam 

Productivity in Canada G. D. Sutton 

Life Insurance Savings in Canada James V. Poapst 

Full Employment on Trial: A Case Study of British Experience Paul E. SuLTAN 


Annual subscription : $5.00 Single copies : $1.25 


Subscriptions may be sent to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO, CANADA 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Issued monthly by the Government of India, Minisiry of Labour, 
Labour Bureau, Simla 

Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India. e.g., labour legislation, summaries of import- 
ant awards and decisions of various High Courts, labour news from states, labour welfare, living conditions, 
summaries of reports and inquiries ; also special articles on important topics connected with Indian labour 
and statistics of industrial disputes, absenteeism, employment service, wages and earnings, cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices, trade unions, etc. 

Rates of subscription : 21 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 12 annas per copy 

Available from : MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS, CrviL Lines, DELHI-2, INDIA 








The South African Journal of Economics 
Editors : C. S. Richards (Managing Editor) — W. J. Busschau — H. M. Robertson 


Contents of Vol. 21, No. 1, March 1953 

Sterling Convertibility Sir Frederick Le1rtu-Ross, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Uranium in South Africa Prepared in the Office of the Atomic Enercy Boarp 
A Twenty-five Year Plan—Some Reflections on the Paley Report (Review Article) . I. S. Liroyp 
The “ Pigou Effect” and other Aspects of Asset Holdings on Consumption R. J. RANDALL 
Skets van die Ekonomiese Ontwikkeling van die Belgiese Kongo in die Lig van die 

Tienjaarplan F. van Damme 

Reviews : Union Official Publications; Recent Periodicals and New Books, 
Single copies 7s. 6d., obtainable from the Central News Agency, Ltd., and all leading booksellers. 
Overseas Agents for subscriptions (£1 5s. per annum) and single copies: Staples Press, Ltd., Mandeville 
Place, London W.1. 

Subscriptions and inquiries regarding advertisement tariffs to the Secretary, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Volume VI, No. 3, August 1952 


American National Interests and the Respon- 

sibilities of United Nations Membership .. Leland M. GoopricH 
The Schuman Plan—A Preliminary Prediction . William N. PARKER 
Co-operative Radio Agreements. . . . . Arno G. HutH 
Summaries of the activities of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies, and other important international 


organizations, and a selected bibliography of books, articles, and documents relating to the field, are 
contained in this issue. 


$1.25 a copy $3.50 a year 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 














